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THE work of Edith Wharton has been 
attracting so much attention lately, 
both here- and in Europe, that we are 
glad to be able to give a portrait of her 
which has not been published before, 
taken from a photograph made by a 
friend and in Mrs. Wharton’s own gar- 
den. It is pleasant to be able to claim 
her as a thorough-going New Yorker, 
for she was born here thirty odd years 
ago, and her people, the Joneses and 
Stevenses and Rhinelanders, have been 
identified with the city since the old 
Dutch days. Readers of the magazines 
have noticed stories and verses over her 
name for several years past, and two 
years ago she published a collection of 
these stories under the title of “‘ The 
Greater Inclination,’’ which was fol- 
lowed last year by a short novel, ‘‘ The 
Touchstone,”’ and we understand that 
she has another volume of stories in 
the press. When her first volume ap- 
peared, Mrs. Wharton was at once, and 
almost unanimously, compared with 
that past master of analytical fiction, 
Mr. Henry James, and her style re- 
sembles his as pictures of the same 
school resemble each other, but the 
likeness in her case is never imitation, 
and she has distinct qualities of her 
own. It is always hard to give an idea 
in a few words of any work of art which 


is made up of delicate touches, and for 
the same reason scattered quotations 
are scarcely just when each sentence is 
part of a whole. If I were asked to 
name the most characteristic thing in 
Mrs. Wharton’s talent, I think I should 
say that it is her power of seeing the 
tragic problems and possibilities which 
are in ordinary lives, without availing 
herself of what is called ‘* character- 
study.’’ She has proved that there is 
plenty of material for a novelist in this 
country, without resorting to dialect 
or to unfamiliar surroundings. Her 
talent for putting herself into the place 
of different kinds of people is the more 
remarkable because her life has been 
sheltered from those rough winds which 
are supposed to be best for the mental 
lungs of young authors. Our sym- 
pathies are often asked for writers who 
have to fight their way against adverse 
circumstances, but we do not often 
think that it is almost as hard for those 
who are fortunate in their surroundings 
to win a serious place in the close cor- 
poration of letters. To take a striking 
instance, Byron found it excessively 
difficult to convince the world that a 
lord could really write good poetry, 
and if Goethe had not taken Europe 
by the throat with ‘‘ Werther” he 
would have encountered the same 
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resistance. Most literary amateurs are 


content with the admiration of their 
friends and the more substantial returns 
which are paid to their personality 
rather than to their work, but Mrs. 
Wharton’s ideal is a high one, and she 
has evidently been willing to serve a 
faithful apprenticeship to the forms of 
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Europe as a child she had the advan- 
tage of learning several foreign lan- 
guages on theirown ground. Although 
a good American, Italy is perhaps the 
country with which she is most in sym- 
pathy, and she is a reverent student of 
art as well as of letters. The novel 
upon which she is now working is a 


MRS. WHARTON 


literature and of style, with the re- 
sult that she has passed at once into 
that little but devoted band who rally 
round the standard of the English lan- 
guage. In her private life Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s tastes are very simple; she is 
much out-of-doors, and is as tond of 
animals as Ouida. She was educated 
at home, never having gone to school 
or college, but as she was much in 


story of Italy in the seventeenth 


century. 
2 


It is a feather in the cap of Mr. Char- 
les Frohman that he has been the first 
manager to appreciate the dramatic 
worth of Mrs. Wharton. Early in the 
present month Mr. Frohman will pre- 
sent a play by her at a special matinée 
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at the Empire Theatre. The signifi- 
cance of this step on the part of Mr. 
Frohman cannot be overestimated. 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe will play the lead- 
ing réle in ‘‘ The Shadow of a Doubt,”’ 
and she will be supported by an excep- 
tionally strong company. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the occasion will 
be a notable one. 


Photo for the Critic by 
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is richer and his treatment adapts itself 
to a wider range of subject. 


oF 


The best amateur musical perform- 
ance that I ever attended was that 
given by the Eclectic Club, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, for the benefit of the 
Army Relief Society. Mrs. Doré Lyon 


Miss Ben Yusuf 


MR. EVERETT SHINN 


Some two—perhaps three — years 
ago Mr. Everett Shinn was a more or 
less indistinct quantity. Now he holds 
his one-man exhibitions on the Avenue, 
and is fast gaining vogue. His deli- 
cate and somewhat fanciful art is 
clearly to be reckoned with. His dis- 
play of pastels, ‘‘ Paris Types,” re- 
cently held at the Boussod-Valadon 
Galleries, shows that his art has both 
broadened and became more Gallic 
during his stay over-seas. His palette 


got the whole thing up and she 
surrounded herself by a remarkable 
company. Mrs. Emma Aron, the 
dramatic soprano, and Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby, the contralto, would be acqui- 
sitions to Mr. Grau’s opera company. 
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Miss Jean N. Mcllwraith, whose 
novel, ‘*‘ The Curious Career of Roder- 
ick Campbell,” is announced by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has been a 





MISS JEAN N, MciILWRAITH 


contributor to the magazines for some 
time. Miss Mcllwraith is a Scotch- 
Canadian and lives with her parents in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Hamilton is not 
a bookish city, quite the reverse. It 
is decidedly a sporting place. Her 
friends are athletes, musicians, or the 
two combined, and personally Miss 
MclIlwraith says she sadly fears she 
sets more store by her muscular accom- 
plishments than by anything she has 
done or may do in literature. She is 
of fine physique and devoted to athlet- 
ics. Very possibly her inclination 
toward an outdoor life came from her 
father’s love of birds. He is the best- 
known ornithologist in Canada, and his 
book, ‘‘ The Birds of Ontario,” has 
had a large circulation. 
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Miss Florence Wilkinson, who, as 
her portrait shows, is quite a young 
woman, has had the good fortune to 
write a play that has found an im- 
mediate purchaser, and it is her first, 
I believe. The subject of the play is 


a biblical one, and Mr. Sothern will 
produce it early in the coming season. 
Miss Wilkinson is the daughter of W. 
C. Wilkinson, Professor of English 
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MISS FLORENCE WILKINSON 


Literature in the University of Chicago. 
She played for a season in Miss Mar- 
lowe’s company, not because she 
wanted to be an actress, but because 
she wished to learn stage business at 
first hand. <A one-act play by Miss 
Wilkinson was recently performed by 
Mr. Sargent’s pupils at the Empire 
Theatre. It was a fantastic thing but 


. not without poetic suggestion. In it the 


author attempted too much, perhaps, 
but the attempt was certainly creditable. 


2 


Mrs. Stephen Crane has given up the 
house occupied by Crane for two years 
up to the time of his death in Sussex, 
and has taken up her residence in Mil- 
borne Grove, South Kensington, Lon- 
don, where she holds an occasional 
Sunday afternoon at which one may 
meet interesting representatives of the 
literary society of London. Though 
Mrs. Crane was born in America she 
comes of old English stock. Previous 
to her marriage with Stephen Crane 
she spent several years travelling. Her 
experiences ranged from a wreck in 
the Black Sea to participation in an en- 
gagement in the Greek war. She was 
in the battle of Valestino, and almost 








MR. STEPHEN CRANE IN IRELAND 


lost her life by the explosion of a low- 
flying bomb. She also went through 
the Cuban war with Crane at Santiago. 

Mrs. Crane has taken up literature 
with a determination to win. It was 
her intention at first to finish ‘‘ The 
O’Ruddy,’’ Crane’s incomplete novel, 
but pressure of other work induced her 
to assign the task to Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, a friend of Crane’s, whom it 
will be remembered was the author of 
‘* The Philanderers,’’ ‘‘ Miranda of the 
Balcony,’’ and Andrew Lang's collabo- 
rator on ‘* Parson Kelly.” 
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Mr. Carl Edwin Harriman tells me 
that Mrs. Crane is compiling a volume 
of her husband’s stories and sketches 
which when finished will represent his 
literary growth from his fourteenth year 
to the moment of his death. Aside from 
this task, Mrs. Crane has taken upon 
herself the labor of completing seven 
or eight short stories that her husband 
left unfinished. Thus three books of 
Crane’s may be looked for. ‘‘ The 
O’Ruddy ” will be published late next 
summer and the other two at about the 
same time if Mrs. Crane’s portion of 
the labor of making the tales ready is 
completed. Then, too, Mrs. Crane 


has a novel of her own well in hand, a 
story of the American Revolution in 
which she will introduce historical per- 
sonages from whom Stephen Crane was 
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directly descended. She also has an 
idea that seems fair to be realized of 
writing a biography of her husband. 
In all probability, according to Mrs. 
Crane herself, this slight book will ap- 
pear at the time set by Stokes for the 
publication of ‘‘ The O’Ruddy.” Of 
Mrs. Crane’s own work she has received 
sufficient encouragement from authors 
and editors in England to feel war- 
ranted in continuing. She has sold 
the English and American rights to 
her story, “‘ The Squire’s Madness,” 
to the Literary Syndicate, and for an- 
other tale, ‘‘ Jose and the Saints,’’ she 
has found a ready market. It may be 
interesting to those who have read 
Crane’s Whilomwille stories to know 
that the angel child, “‘ little Cora,” 
of those tales is Mrs. Crane herself. 
2 

My three favorite operas are “ Faust,” 
** Lohengrin,’’ and ** Aida.’” When I 
first heard them Gounod, Wagner, and 
Verdi were alive. Now they are dead. 
Verdi was the last to die. If he had 
not written ‘‘ Aida’’ his music might 
be forgotten in time. ‘* La Traviata’”’ 
and ‘‘ Il Trovatore’’ are operas of the 
past, not of the future. I do not de- 
spise them. They have given me too 
much pleasure, and there is much good 
music in them, particularly in the 
‘** Traviata.’’ What lovely Violettas I 
have heard in the old Academy of 
Music,—the finest hall for sound in 
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America, — Patti, Kellogg, Nilsson, 
Lucca,—I can hear the orchestra wail- 
ing over their lurid death scenes now. 
And the ‘‘ Trovatore’"’ recalls many a 
tenor note of past glory, Brignoli, 
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** Lohengrin,” and ‘‘ Aida."’ Kellogg 
was the first and best Marguerite that 
I heard, Nilsson the first Elsa, Patti 
the first Aida. Cary was then the con- 
tralto, and her peer has yet to sing. 


THE LATE GIUSEPPE VERDI 
From a Painting by Boldini 


Campanini, Nicolini, and others tong 


forgotten. Such great Leonoras, too, 
as I have heard responding to their 
Manricos in the tower. It was in the 
Academy that I first heard ‘* Faust,’’ 


Verdi, who died last month at his 
home in Milan, lived to be eighty-eight 
years of age. He had lived a happy 
life, spending most of his time in the 
country. He was always hospitable 














to strangers as well as to his friends, 
and though he amassed a large for- 
tune he gave the most of it away. 
He repeatedly refused to accept any 
political distinction ; and only Cavour, 
whom he worshipped, could induce 
him to stand for a place in the Turin 
Chamber. But once elected he at- 
tended every sitting of the Chamber, 
and whenever there was a division he 
looked at Cavour. If Cavour rose, 
Verdi rose, too. Cavour died, and on 
the next day Verdi resigned. ‘‘ As 
long as Cavour lived,’’ he explained, 
‘“*I could perfectly well exercise my 
duty as Deputy.” 


The guest of the Cercle Francais de 
l'Université Harvard this year is M. 
Gaston Deschamps. He has certain 
titles to dignity, but he is not a repre- 
sentative Frenchman. His position as 
chief in the cabinet of Jules Ferry, the 
red ribbon attached to his button-hole, 
his appointment as critic on the Zemps, 
to succeed Anatole France, have not 
relieved the mediocrity of his manners, 
his personality, orhisideas. He aspires 
to a seat with the Forty Immortals, 
but among the eight or ten volumes 
he has produced there is not one which 
may be called literature. He is a 
moralist, a preacher. Art, form, ex- 
pression are secondary with him to the 
pointing of a moral, the proving of a 
fact; and in the appeals for which he 
sacrifices everything to teach humanity, 
sweetness and truth, the justice of his 
arguments is generally self-evident. 
His arguments are within the reach of 
all minds, even the humblest; he is 
fitted to demonstrate practical enthus- 
iasm, the emotion that is inspired by 
reason; he holds opinions for the 
weight and influence they may have; 
he wishes to ‘‘ help the poor.’’ All 
of this seems strangely out of place 
among French men of letters— who 
have carried high their standard by 
love and reverence for art; art for 
art’s sake; not art that converts a 
novel into a tribune, and the stage into 


a pulpit. 
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Gaston Deschamps was born in 1861. 
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He finished his studies at Mels, his 
native town, and entered the Ecole 
Normale Superieure and later the Ecole 
Frangaise d’Athens. During his resi- 
dence in Athens he corresponded with 
the Yournal des Debat, and for that 
paper he also wrote a series of letters 
from Asia Minor. These productions 
have appeared since as ‘‘ La Gréce 
d’ Aujourd’ hui’’ and “‘ Sur les Routes 
d’ Asie.”” The weekly review of books 
and the stage which he has contributed 
to the Zemps since 1893 have been pub- 
lished in five volumes entitled ‘‘La Vie 
et les Livres.’’ These, together witha 
study on Marivaux, complete his liter- 
ary baggage at present accessible to the 
public. He is preparing a book on 
working girls, economic laws with re- 
gard to woman’s work, old maids in 
France, etc. He is not gifted as a 
lecturer; he has none of the eloquence 
and force, the diction and style of his 
predecessors in America, Ferdinand 
Brunetitre and René Doumic. The 
subjects of his lectures are modern 
plays and playwrights, upon which 
he will deliver eight conferences; the 
French press; Victor Hugo and his 
century; Jules Ferry; French _ pro- 
vincial life; Pierre Loti; the Ecole 
He will visit 


francaise at Athens. 
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Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Vassar, 
Bryn Mawr, New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco. ‘‘I shall be princi- 


pally occupied,’’ he says, ‘‘ with the 
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education. I did not ask to be sent to 
your country, but I look forward to 
my visit with interest and curiosity.” 
M. Deschamps will remain here for two 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
From L’ /ilustration 


work which calls me to the United 
States, but any leisure I may have I 
shall devote to studying social ques- 
tions, the new woman, the American 


months and a half. The date of his 
first discourse was February 20th, and 


the place was, of course, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Echoes of the Sienkiewicz Jubilee, 
together with incidents of the great 
romancer’s life and career, continue to 
circulate. It seems that his début as 
a contributor to the Gazette Polonaise 
and other Warsaw papers was by no 
means striking, one veteran journalist 
having recently remarked: “‘ We never 
thought him possessed of the slightest 
talent; nothing, indeed, foreshadowed 
the incomparable writer of to-day.” 

The recent fétes in honor of Sienkie- 
wicz have been fully detailed, but in 
addition to the nation’s gift of a beau- 
tiful property at Oblenogrek, it is not 
generally known that the novelist was 
inundated by presents from strictly 
private sources. Among others came 
a parcel from an old peasant woman 
living in a distant province. It con- 
tained a note which read: 


I send you this day a pair of excellent slippers, 
knit by my own hands. They are large, soft, and 
comfortable, You may wear them in all confidence 
for my husband has tried them. 
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Sienkiewicz is a sane, 


worker. 


systematic 
After fully maturing the plot 
of a new novel in his head, he divides 
his time into weeks, not days. He 


isolates himself completely, writes 
rapidly, and never makes more than a 
single MS. copy. In the morning, 
having breakfasted on a cup of tea and 
a slice of bacon or of beef, he works 
steadily from eight o’clock until one, 
pausing at eleven for a cup of coffee 
and two or three raw eggs. During 
the afternoon he relaxes and receives 
visitors, but seldom or never returns 
their calls. The major portion of 
““Quo Vadis’’ was written in the 
** maisonette’ here reproduced, where 
for a time he lived with his daugh- 
ter and his mother-in-law. His life has 
been varied and absorbing, though at 
no moment could he possibly have had 
a gleam of the triumph lately accorded 
him by a nation whose sense of history 
and of heroism he has so splendidly 
quickened. 
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I am congratulating myself that I 
never lost an opportunity to see the 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH “ QUO VADIS”” WAS WRITTEN 
From LZ’ Jilustration 


Queen. The first time I saw her was 
at Richmond, at the railway station. 
She whisked past me like a comet, but 
it was the Queen, and I saw her. Sev- 
eral times after that I saw her in Lon- 
don, and much more satisfactorily. I 
don’t know any other monarch that I 
would have taken as much pains to see, 
but Victoria was the one queen that I 
had heard of all my life, and though 
she was small and old and stout she 
was the Queen of my fancy. I sup- 
pose that one cannot sit on a throne 
for upwards of sixty years without 
showing the effects of it. There was 
dignity even in the way she sat back 
in her carriage and acknowledged 
the plaudits of the crowd. I have 
heard that by means of springs con- 
cealed in the cushions of her carriage 
she was tilted gently forward at inter- 
vals so that she did not have to move 
herself, but I never saw any evidence 
of it. A slight inclination of the head 
was the only movement I could de- 
tect, and it needed no machine to 
accomplish that. 
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The beauty of the Queen’s life, to 
my mind, was its simplicity. She fol- 
lowed the dictates of her heart as any 
uncrowned woman might have done, 
and it was quite in keeping with her life 
that the last word on her lips was her 
husband’s name. 


az 


According to the London papers, 
historians of the future who imagine 
that they will find a rich mine of infor- 
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y W. Nicholson. 
THE LATE QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


mation in the diaries and letters of the 
ladies of the immediate entourage of 
Queen Victoria will probably be bitterly 
disappointed. Her Majesty exacted 
a promise from her intimate friends 
about the Court that they should 
not keep diaries or other documentary 
evidences of the gossip of her Court for 
future reference. . The Marchioness of 
Ely, in fulfilment of this promise, 
took the precaution, some few weeks 
before her death, to burn all her 
correspondence, and only a few unim- 
portant autographs attached to invita- 
tions and similar ‘‘ open letters’ were 
spared. A search among her papers 
after her decease resulted in nothing 
of the least value relating to her long 
connection with the Court being dis- 
covered. This seems a pity, consider- 
ing the sort of woman the Queen was, 
but I suppose that the abuse of the 
diary privilege had alarmed her. 
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The authoritative life of Queen Vic- 
toria is the one written by Mz. Richard 
Holmes, Librarian of Windsor Castle, 
and published by the Century Co., in 


Courtesy of R. H. Russell 


an édition de luxe. A 
popular edition is an- 
nounced by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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While Queen Victoria 
will never rank high 
among the great writers 
of the world, her High- 
land journals were not so 
contemptible as some 
captious critics would 
have us believe. They 
made no pretensions, and 
yet they were not with- 
out merit as human doc- 
uments. This is what the 
Queen said of them in a 
letter to Tennyson: 





DEAR LoRD TENNYSON,—- 

Though a very humble and 
unpretending author, I send you 
my new book, which perhaps you 
may like to glance at. Its only 
merit is its simplicity and truth. 

What a warm winter we have had ! 

Hoping that you are well, and wishing to be 
kindly remembered to Lady Tennyson, 

Ever yours truly, 


V. R. I. 
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Although Her Majesty was a warm 
admirer of the writings of Tennyson 
and Dickens, she was not a great 
patron of letters. Letters, however, 
flourished during her reign. Says the 
London Literary World: 


We have to go back a full thousand years, to 
King Alfred, before we find an English monarch 
who recognised that what the people reads is of as 
great importance to the well-being of the nation as 
what the people eats or wears, 


2 


It is not likely that King Edward 
will do any more for literature than 
did his mother. He is reported to be 
a great admirer of Miss Corelli's novels, 
which would seem to prove this as- 
sumption. In an interesting article in 
the March number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Mr. George W. Smalley says of 
the new King: 
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Drawn by Gordon Craig 


IRVING AS “BADGER” IN “ THE STREETS OF LONDON.” 
From The Page 


To books he has never devoted himself. I once 
asked one of the men most about him, ‘‘ What does 
the Prince read?” ‘The answer may well startle 
you. ‘* He reads nothing.” ‘* You mean he reads 
little.” ** I mean he reads absolutely nothing. We 
lay before him what we think he ought to see and 
he reads that, but you will never see a newspaper, 
and still less a book, in his hand,” It may have 
been true at the moment when it was said, though 
I am bound to add it was denied by other authority 
equally good. But suppose it were true. It was 
equally true of William the Conqueror, from whom 
the Prince is descended, nor was he the worse king. 
The art of governing is not a bookish art, nor do 
the English people care to be ruled by a man of 


letters. 
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Poets and others are trying their 
hands on changes in the English Na- 
tional Anthem. Here is a choice se- 
lection from a large batch made by one 
of the *‘ others’’: 

Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 


Great, not notorious, 
God save the King. 


** The only other rhyme which occurs 


to me,” says the author, “ is ‘censori- 
ous,’ which I cannot work in so well.’’ 


2 


The Page, frequently mentioned in 
these columns,—illustrated and edited 
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by Edward Gordon Craig, at the Sign 
of the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey, Eng- 
land,— will hereafter be issued in 
America by Mr. Alfred Bartlett, of 
Cornhill in Boston. The Page belongs 
to the “‘ fad’”’ class of periodicals, but 
it has much more excuse for being 
than most of them, for it is quite 
unique. Gordon Craig is its life and 


soul. 
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Mr. Charles Major has about com- 
pleted another historical novel. It is 
called *‘ Dorothy,’”’ and the scene is 
laid in England. The publication of 
** When Knighthood was in Flower ’”’ 
came about quite by accident. A 
friend having some time to wait in Mr. 
Major’s office asked for something to 
read, and was told that there was 
nothing but law books on the shelves. 
He expressed his disgust. ‘‘ If you 
must read,’’ said Mr. Major, opening 
a drawer in his desk, ‘* here ’s a story 
I’ve been amusing myself with.’’ The 
friend took it and soon became ab- 
sorbed. He would not give the manu- 
script up until he had persuaded Mr. 
Major to let him submit it to a pub- 
lisher. The name that the author had 
given the story at first was ‘‘ Charlie 
Brandon,” and as ‘‘ Charlie Brandon ”’ 
it was rejected by one publishing house 
if not more. ‘‘ Dorothy ”’ is not likely 
to have the same fate. 
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A MAN 
From The Page 











MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 





In her Out-of-Doors Study 


One of the most attractive of the new 
spring books will be ‘*‘ Flowers and 
Ferns in their Haunts ’’ (Macmillan), 
by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. It is 
to be illustrated by a number of full- 
page photogravures and illustrations in 
the text, showing the habitat of the 
flowers. What is caviare to the general, 
becomes in this book food for even the 
most uneducated botanical taste. This 
is especially true in the chapter on 
** Poisonous Plants,’’ which must ap- 
peal to every one, no matter how little 
nature-loving his tastes may be. The 


epicure, for instafice, will here find a 
sure guide to the detection of counter- 
feit mushrooms, and may with safety 
go a-mushrooming on his own ac- 
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count. 


Mrs. Wright’s knowledge of 
medicine makes her advice as to anti- 


dotes valuable. 
2 


Mr. Bernard Shaw calls his new 
volume of plays, which Messrs. H. S. 
Stone & Co. have just published, ‘‘ Plays 
for Puritans.”’ Mr. Shaw has his own 
ideas as to titles as well as on other 


subjects. His preface is quite as amus- 
ing as his plays. In the course of it 
he says: 


I am ashamed neither of my work nor the way 
it is done. I like explaining its merits to the huge 
majority who don’t know good work from bad.. .I 
leave the delicacies of retirement to those who are 
gentlemen first and literary workmen afterwards. 
The cart and trumpet for me. 
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Miss Myrtle Reed, 
whose ‘‘ Love Letters 
of a Musician’’ and 
‘* Later Love Letters 
of a Musician’’ have 
been so widely read, 
will soon publish an- 
other volume. In April 
Messrs. Putnam will 
have ‘‘ The Spinster 
Book ’’ ready. It is as 
unsentimental as the 
two other books are 
sentimental. I have 
glanced over the man- 
uscript and have been 
very much entertained. 
Miss Reed can be very 
witty as well as wise 
when she wishes to. I 
may add that if the 
book is not published 
as early as April it will 
not be a spinster’s book. 
Miss Reed is not a New 
Yorker, as many people 
have supposed. Her 
home is and always has 
been in Chicago. 


There have been a 
great many _ stories 
about the early strug- 
gles of ‘‘ Eben Hol- 
den ”’ to get into print, 
noné of which, so far as I have read 
them, is correct. Mr. Bacheller, when 
he wrote the first chapters, intended it 
for a‘‘ juvenile.”” Asa ‘* juvenile’ its 
possibilities were discussed with a New 
York editor, who decided that he could 
not use it serially for so long that it 
would be foolish for the author to wait. 
The story was then called ‘* The 
Shadow of Lone Pine,’’ and I do not 
think that Mr. Bacheller had any 
thought of making a novel of it until 
he was approached by a friend in the 
publishing business who asked him for 
a book. He responded to this call 
with material for a volume of poems. 
** Nay, nay!’’ said the publisher, ‘‘ we 
want a novel, something that will be a 
record-breaker.’’ It was then that Mr. 
Bacheller went on to Boston and 
showed the Lothrop Company the 


MISS MYRTLE REED 


manuscript of his story, as far as it was 
written. They shook their heads, and 
said that they did not want a "’ juven- 
ile.’” Then he agreed to make it a 
novel, if they would advance him 
enough money to live on while he was 
writing it, as he would have to give up 
his editorial salary to that end. To 
this they said ‘‘ yes,’’ and the book 
was written. It hung fire at first, but 
before many weeks had passed it found 
its pace and has kept it up ever since. 
A facsimile of Mr. Bacheller’s neat 
chirography is given on another page. 
The dramatic rights in ‘* Eben Hol- 
den "’ have just been purchased by Mr. 
Charles Frohman. 


2 
In his new story, begun in the cur- 
rent Century, Mr. Bacheller has de- 








Photo for The Critic by 


MR. IRVING BACHELLER 


parted entirely from the scenes and 
characters of ‘* Eben Holden.’’ ‘‘D’ri 
and I” is a border tale of 1812. In 
his ‘‘ Prelude’ Mr. Bacheller says : 
** This is a tale of the adventurous and 
rugged Yankees, who, unconquered by 
other foes, were ever at war with the 
ancient wilderness, pushing the north- 
ern frontier of the white man farther 
and farther into the pathless domain of 
the West. Early in the last century 
they had striped the wild waste of tim- 
ber with roadways from Lake Cham- 
plain to Lake Ontario, and spotted it 
with sown acres wide and fair; and 
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still, as they swung 
their axes with the 
mighty vigor of great 
arms, the forest fell 


before them. Ina 
long valley south of 
the St. Lawrence, 
sequestered by river, 
lake, and wilderness, 
they were slow to 
lose the simplicity, 
the dialect, and the 
poverty of their 
fathers. Some 
Frenchmen of wealth 
and title, having fled 
the Reign of Terror, 
bought a tract of wild 
country near them 
(six hundred and 
thirty thousand 
acres), and began to 
fill it with fine 
homes.’’ There are 
two heroines in this 
story, both of them 
delightful. 
2 J 

Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ 
will be published by 
the Macmillan Co. 
early in March. It 
has been delayed by 
the author’s many 
revisions and for the 
elaborate illustra- 
tions that Mr.Christy 
is making. 

7 1 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has now made a 
reputation for herself and need no 
longer be introduced as the sister of 
Mr. Marion Crawford. Mrs. Fraser is 
perhaps best known by ‘‘ A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in Japan.”’ Her hus- 
band was at one time English Minister 
to Japan, which gave her an opportun- 
ity of knowing that country. She has 
just written a novel the scenes of which 
are laid in the Thames Valley and 
Devonshire. It is called ‘‘ A Little 
Gray Sheep,’’ and may be described 
as ‘‘ a study of character and of social 
life.’’ 


Hollinger & Co. 
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It is a good thing for the book 
market that book-collectors sometimes 
turn from book-collecting to other in- 
terests, and therefore sell their libraries 
during their lifetime. Sometimes they 
dispose of one library, only to begin 
the collection of another, as did Mr. 
Theodore Irwin of Oswego recently. 
Mr. William Harris Arnold of New 
York is one of these collectors. On 
January 30th and 31st, at Bangs’s, he 
sold his first editions of Bryant, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Whittier. The prices 
were in some instances most interest- 
ing, and they go to-show that rarity is 
the determining characteristic from the 
buyer’s point of view. Many of the 
prices were record prices. The original 
holograph manuscript of ‘‘ Threnody ” 
(1842) brought $300, in part because 
Emerson’s manuscripts are extremely 
rare. ‘*‘ Fanshawe’’ (1828), disowned 
by Hawthorne, but rare, brought $410, 
a marvellous price, dnd ‘‘ The Celestial 
Rail- Road ’’ (1843), $124, whereas 
Hawthorne’s works of great literary 
merit, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ (1850), 
“‘ The House of the Seven Gables’’ 
(1851), and ‘‘ The Marble Faun”’ 
(1860, two vols.), brought only $32, 
$15.50, and $11.50, respectively. The 
Holmes item that sold for the most 
money was the *‘ Poems’’ (1846), a 
presentation copy, $47. ‘‘Outre Mer’”’ 
(two vols., 1833-34) brought $310, No. 
I. being in the rare original covers of 
marbled paper, No. II. in covers of 
light blue paper. ‘* Evangeline ”’ 
brought $91. Other remarkable prices 
were ‘‘ The Poems of Maria Lowell ”’ 
(1855), one of fifty copies privately 
printed, $90 ($87 in the McKee sale); 
Loweil’s ‘* Mason and Slidell” (1862), 
one of a few copies made for the author, 
$175; a presentation copy of the ‘‘ Ode 
Recited at the Commemoration of the 
Living and Dead Soldiers of Harvard 
University ” (1865), $220; ‘‘ On De- 
mocracy ”’ (1884), $110; and Whittier’s 
** Moll Pitcher,’’ $200. 
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On January 28th and 29th occurred 
the sale of English and American 
Dramatic Literature, from the library 
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of the late Thomas J. McKee of New 
York. The books would have brought 
higher prices if they had been in better 
condition. In many instances the 
original covers were on a very ragged 
edge. If the Daly books were 
‘“‘ spoiled’ by overbinding, the Mc- 
Kee books were spoiled by underbind- 
ing. The theory of‘ original boards” 
is more practicable than the practice. 
This is not to say that the prices were 
not good. Out of nine hundred lots 
eight brought a hundred dollars or 
more apiece: George Frederick Cooke’s 
Prompt Copy of ‘* Timon of Athens” 
(1785), $106; John Philip Kemble’s 
Manuscript Diary Record of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, 1730-51, $120; 
Gosson’s ‘* Playes Confuted,’’ etc. 
(1582), $110; Green’s ‘* Refutation of 
the Apology for Actors ’’ (1615), $120; 
** Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Theophi- 
lus Keene ’’ (1718), $190 ($13 in the 
Daly sale!); Charles Macklin’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs’’ (3 vols., 1806), $120; ‘‘ A Shorte 
Treatise against Stage-Playes ’’ (1625), 
$100; ‘‘ The Thespian Mirror ’’ (1805- 
06), edited by John Howard Payne 
when he was but thirteen years of age, 
$110. A copy of the first edition of 
the “*‘ Rubaiyat’’ of Omar Khayyam 
brought $250 at Bangs’s recently. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward is particularly 
gratified by the way her latest novel, 
** Eleanor,’ has been received in Amer- 
ica. It seems to be the most popular 
since ‘* Robert Elsmere,’’ upon which 
it is a great improvement, though that 
book was no mean accomplishment. 
Mrs. Ward is again considering a visit 
to the United States, and if she can 
conquer her great dread of the ocean 
voyage we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing her before the spring is over. 
The portrait of Mrs. Ward given as the 
frontispiece of this number of THE 
CRITIC is her latest and best. I am 
pleased to be able to print the facsimile 
of a page of the ‘* Eleanor’’ manu- 
script loaned me by Mrs. Ward. It is 
not quite the same as in the printed 
book, having been altered in the proof- 
sheets. 
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All hope for the recovery of Maurice 
Thompson had been abandoned some- 
time before his death on the 15th of 
last month. Although an out-of-doors 
man, Mr. Thompson had never been 
strong, having to spend all his winters 
in the South owing to the condition of 
hislungs. This year an attack of grippe 
prevented his going to his Southern 
home. He remained in Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, surrounded by his family 
and friends and in the hands of the best 
ge that could be procured. 

r. Thompson, who was fifty-six years 
old at the time of his death, had been 
a soldier, an engineer, a geologist, and 
a politician before he settled down to 
literature. He was aman of fine tastes, 
and notwithstanding a natural kindli- 
ness of disposition, he could be a se- 
vere critic. His last two published 
books were ‘‘My Winter Garden”’ 
and ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes.”’ 

Mr. Thompson, unlike the author 
of ‘‘ David ‘Harum,’’ lived to. taste 
the pleasures of his success. He saw 
** Alice of Old Vincennes”’ rushing on 
toward. the half-million mark, and he 
read the many flattering things that 
have been said about the book. Poor 
Westcott had none of this. He died 
without knowing that his manuscript 
had found a purchaser. 


1 

Lest the public should think that 
Mr. Thompson had rushed in to make 
hay while the sun shone it is only fair 
to say that the books suddenly an- 
nounced as from his pen are reissues 
of old stories, some over their origi- 
nal names, others with their names 
changed. He has written only one 
book since ‘‘Alice,’”’ the manuscript of 
which is not quite complete. This will 
be published by the Bowen-Merrill Co. 
The dramatic rights of ‘‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,”’ by the way, have just 
been sold to Mr. Charles Frohman for 
Miss Virginia Harned to star in. 


aw 
In the current number of Zhe Monthly 
Review there is a poem by “‘ the writer 
of ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters.’”’ It is called ‘‘ On Lansdowne 
Hill,” and would prove, if proof were 





necessary, that the Love Letters were 
not written by an Englishwoman ; 


Here Sir Bevil fell with his men, 
The right hearts for the wrong cause ; 
Perished the pick of a county then 
For Charles, breaker of laws, 
In a wrong fight fell a good knight : t 
So a good-night to Sir Bevil, 
Who gained his laurel in an ill quarrel, 
And whose cause went to the Devil ! 


Many a cause has gone to him 
That’s better there left sleeping ; 
But the men who gave for it life and limb 
Earth holds in holier keeping. 
Wrong has its say, and folly its day, 
And high blood holds its revel ; 
But good, I'll trust, has charge of the dust 
Of the men who fell with Sir Bevil. 


Gentle was he, and fair and free, 
And a good knight when first knighted ; 
And a good knight still he rests on the hill 
Now the rights that he wronged stand righted, 
Under the sky that saw him die 
The old road runs level ; 
And level laws have done for the cause 
Which was held by the brave Sir Bevil, 


I would rather, I vow, be with these that now 
Have done with their noise and nonsense— 
Good lives thrown down in the cause of a crown— 
Than be keeper of one king’s conscience ! 
In a wrong fight fell a good knight : 
So a good-night to Sir Bevil, 
Who won his laurel in an ill quarrel, 
And whose cause went to the Devil ! 
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It is no longer a secret that Mr. 
Laurence Housman is the “ English- 
woman.” Mr. Housman, who is a 
young man of thirty-four years, is an 
artist as well as an author. While he 
has written a number of books the 
** Love Letters ’’ is the first to give him 
an international reputation. The wis- 
dom of such a deception as he has 
practiced in the case of this book is 
doubtful. One objects to having one’s 
deeper feelings moved by a practical 
joke and Mr. Housman will find that 
he has made enemies rather than friends 
of the people who have shed tears over 
these letters. 
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A Reading of Life * 
By GEORGE MEREDITH 


I 
THE VITAL CHOICE 


OR shall we run with Artemis, 

Or yield the breast to Aphrodite ? 
Both are mighty; 

Both give bliss; 

Each can torture if derided, 

Each claims worship undivided ; 

In her wake would have us wallow. 


Youth must render on bent knees 
Homage unto one or other; 
Earth, the Mother, 

This decrees: 

And unto the pallid Scyther, 
Either points us, shun we either; 
Shun or too devoutly follow. 


II 
THE TEST OF MANHOOD 


Like a flood river whirled at rocky banks, 

An army issues out of wilderness, 

With battle plucking round its ragged flanks; 
Obstruction in the van’; insane excess 

Oft at the heart; yet hard the onward stress 
Unto more spacious, where move ordered ranks, 
And rise hushed temples built of shapely stone, 
The work of hands not bent to grind or slay. 
They gave our earth a dress of flesh on bone; 
A tongue to speak with answering heaven gave they, 
Then was the gracious birth of man’s new day; 
Divided from the haunted night it shone. 


That quiet dawn was Reverence; whereof sprang 
Ethereal Beauty in full morningtide. 

Another sun had risen to clasp his bride; 

It was another earth unto him sang. 


* Copyright, rg90r, by George Meredith. 














Came Reverence from the Huntress on her heights ? 
From the Persuader came it, in those vales 
Whereunto she melodiously invites, 

Her troops of eager servitors regales ? 

Not far those two great Powers of Nature speed 
Disciple steps on earth when sole they lead, 

Nor either points for us the way of flame. 

From him predestined mightier it came; 

His task to hold them both in breast, and yield 
Their dues to each, and of their war be field. 
The foes that in repulsion never ceased, 

Must he, who once had been the goodly beast 
Of one or other, at whose beck he ran, 

Constrain to make him serviceable man: + 
Offending neither, nor the natural claim 

Each pressed, denying, for his true man’s name. 


Ah, what a sweat of anguish in that strife 

To hold them fast conjoined within him still; 
Submissiye to his will 

Along the road of life! 

And marvel not he wavered if at whiles 

The forward step met frowns, the backward smiles. 
For Pleasure witched him her sweet cup to drain; 
Repentance offered e¢stasy in pain; 

Delicious licence called it Nature’s cry; 

Ascetic rigours crushed the fleshly sigh: 

A step on shingle timed his lame advance. 

Flung as the die of Bacchanalian chance, 

He of the troubled marching army leaned 

On godhead visible, on godhead screened ; 

The radiant roseate, the curtained white; 


- Yet sharp his battle strained through day, through night. 


He drank of fictions, till celestial aid 

Might seem accorded when he fawned and prayed; 
Sagely the generous Giver circumspect 

To choose for grants the egregious, his elect; 

And ever that imagined succour slew 

The soul of brotherhood whence Reverence drew. 


In fellowship religion has its founts: 
The solitary his own God reveres: 
Ascend no sacred Mounts 

Our hunger or our fears. 
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As only for the numbers Nature’s care 
Is shown, and she the personal nothing heeds, 
So to Divinity the spring of prayer 

From brotherhood the one way upward leads. 
Like the sustaining air 

Are both for flowers and weeds. 

But he who claims in spirit to be flower, 

Will find them both an air that doth devour. 


Whereby he smelt his treason, who implored 

External gifts bestowed but on the sword; 

Beheld himself, with less and less disguise, 

Through those blood-cataracts which dimmed his eyes, 
His army’s foe, condemned to strive and fail ; 

See a black adversary’s ghost prevail ; 

Never, though trumpets hailed him, hope to win 
While still the conflict tore his breast within. 


Out of that agony, misread for those 

Imprisoned Powers warring unappeased, 

The ghost of his black adversary rose, 

To smother light, shut heaven, show earth diseased. 
And long with him was wrestling ere emerged 

A mind to read in him the reflex shade 

Or its fierce torment; this way, that way urged; 

By craven compromises hourly swayed. 


Crouched as a nestling, still its wings untried, 

The man’s mind opened under weight of cloud. 

To penetrate the dark was it endowed; 

Stood day before a vision shooting wide. 

Whereat the spectral enemy lost form; 

The traversed wilderness exposed its track; 

He felt the far advance in looking back; 

Thence trust in his foot forward through the storm. 


But when the mind, the cherishable mind, 
The multitude’s grave shepherd, took full flight, 
Himself as mirror raised among his kind, 

He saw, and first of brotherhood had sight: 
Knew that his force to fly, his will to see, 

His heart enlarged beyond his ribbed domain, 
Had come of many a grip in mastery, 

Which held conjoined the hostile rival twain ; 

























































































And of his bosom made him lord, to keep 
The starry roof of his unruffled frame 
Awake to earth, to heaven, and plumb the deep 
Below, above, aye with a wistful aim. 





The mastering mind in him, by tempests blown, 
By traitor inmates baited, upward burned; 
Perforce of growth, the Master Mind discerned; 
The great Unseen, nowise the dark Unknown. 
To whom unwittingly did he aspire 4 
In wilderness, where bitter was his need: 

To whom in blindness, as an earthy seed 

For light and air, he struck through crimson mire. 
But not ere he upheld a forehead lamp, 

And viewed an army, once the seeming doomed, 
All choral in its fruitful garden camp, 

The spiritual, the palpable illumed. 





This gift of penetration and embrace, 
His prize from constant battles lost and won, 

Reveals the scheme to animate his race: 

How that it is a warfare but begun; 

Unending; with no Power to interpose ; 

No prayer, save for strength to keep his ground, 
Heard of the Highest; never battle’s close, 

The victory complete and victor crowned: 

Nor solace in defeat, save from that sense 

Of strength well spent, which is the strength renewed. 
In manhood must he find his competence; 

In his clear mind the spiritual food: 

God being there while he his fight maintains; 
Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there, 
While he rejects the suicide despair; 

Accepts the spur of explicable pains; 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave: 

Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows; 

Her dust, if with his conscience he plays*knave, 

And bids the Passions on the Pleasures browse :— 
Whence Evil in a world unread before; 

That Mystery to simple springs resolved. 

His God the known, diviner to adore, 

Shows Nature’s savage riddles kindly solved. 
Inconscient, insensitive, she reigns 

In iron laws, though rapturous fair her face. 














Back to the primal brute shall he retrace 
His path, doth he permit to force her chains 

A soft Persuader coursing through his veins, 

An icy Huntress stringing to the chase; 

What one the flesh disdains; 

What one so gives it grace. 

But is he rightly manful in her eyes, 

A splendid bloodless knight to gain the skies, 

A blood-hot son of Earth by all her signs, 
Desiring and desirable he shines; 

As peaches that have caught the sun’s uprise, 
And kissed warm gold till noonday, even as vines. 
Earth fills him with her juices, without fear 

That she will cast him drunken down the steeps, 
All woman is she to this man most dear; 

He sows for bread, and she in spirit reaps: 

She conscient, she sensitive in him: 

With him enwound, his brave ambition hers; 

By him humaner made; by his keen spurs 
Pricked to race past her pride in giant limb, 

Her crazy adoration of big thews, 

Proud in her primal sons, when crags they hurled, 
Were thunder spitting lightnings on the world 

In daily seeds, and she their evening Muse. 


This man, this hero, works not to destroy ; 
This godlike—as the rock in ocean stands ;— 
He of the myriad eyes, the myriad hands 
Creative, in his edifice has joy. 

How strength may serve for purity is shown 
When he himself can scourge to make it clean. 
Withal his pitch of pride would not disown 

A sober world that walks the balanced mean 
Between its tempters, rarely overthrown: 

And such at times his army’s march has been. 


Near is he to great Nature in the thought 
Each changing season intimately saith, 

That nought save apparition knows the death; 
To the God-lighted mind of man ’tis nought. 
Close on the heart of Earth his bosom beats, 
When he the mandate lodged in it obeys, 
Content to breast a future clothed in haze, 



















































Strike camp, and onward, like the wind’s cloud-fleets. 






























No miracle the shoot of wheat from clod, 
She knows, nor growth of man in grisly brute; 
But he, the flower at head and soil at root, 

Is miracle, guides he the brute to God. 

And that way seems he bound; that way the road, 
With his dark-lantern mind, unled, alone, 
Wearifully through forest-tracts unsown, 

He travels, urged by some internal goad. 


~ 


Dares he behoid the thing he is, what thing 

He would become is in his mind its child, 

And stirs, demanding birth to light and wing; 
For battle prompt, by pleasure unbeguiled. 

So moves he forth in faith, if he has made 

His mind God’s temple, dedicate to truth. 
Earth’s nourishing delights, no more gainsaid, 
He tastes as doth the bridegroom rich in youth. 


Then knows he Love, that beckons and controls; 
The star of sky upon his footway cast: 

Then match in him, who holds his tempters fast, 
The body’s love and mind’s, whereof the soul’s. 

Then Earth her man for woman finds at last, 

To speed the pair until her goal of goals. 


Or is ’t the widowed’s dream of her new mate ? 

Seen has she vaulent times of heat in flood; 

The sly Persuader snaky in his blood ; 

With her the barren Huntress alternate; 

His rough refractory off on kicking heels 

To rear; the man dragged rearward, shamed, amazed; 
And as a torrent stream where cattle grazed, 

His tumbled world. What, then, the faith she feels ? 


"T is that in each recovery he preserves, 
Between his upper and his nether wit, 

Sense of his march ahead, more brightly lit; 
He less the shaken thing of lusts and nerves; 
With such a grasp upon his brute as tells 

Of wisdom from that vile relapsing spun. 

A sun goes down in wasted fire, a sun 
Resplendent springs, to faith refreshed compels. 
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The Poetry of lr. Kipling 


By EDWARD DOWDEN 


Mr. KIPLING ought to be pleased 
with the acoustic properties of our 
globe; his voice fills the building. To 
have something to say, no doubt, helps 
a voice to carry far; people cease from 
chatter and look up; and Mr. Kip- 
ling, especially perhaps in his verse, 
has things to say; he says them in 
no halting or hesitating manner, but 
‘‘ after the use of the English,” as he 
has himself described that use, ‘‘ in 
straight-flung words and few.”’ 

It was long since a morsel of verse 
constituted an historical event of im- 
portance for two hemispheres; but 
this, without exaggeration, is what 
certain short poems of Mr. Kipling 
have been. They have served to evoke 
or guide the feelings of nations, and 


to determine action in great affairs. 


However we may explain it, such is the 
fact. And of all explanations the least 
tenable is that which represents Mr. 
Kipling as a music-hall singer, address- 
ing a vulgar crowd in the vulgar tones 
which they expect for the coin they 
pay. La Bruyére has said somewhere 
that the favor of a prince is no evidence 
of merit, but that also it indicates no 
deficiency of merit; the statement 
holds good of the favor of Prince 
Demos. It is true that Mr. Kip- 
ling sometimes twangs the banjo; and 
with its 7inka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink he 
has not done ignobly; ‘as a satirist he 
has with it ‘‘ jeered the fatted soul of 
things’’; he has with it gallantly 
mocked defeat, and sung the song 
of lost endeavor. But he has also 
touched the solemn organ-stops, and 
it is precisely to such a poem as “ Re- 
cessional,”” with its old prophetic 
strain, its warning against vain idols 
and folly and carnal pride, that the 
deepest response of our race is made. 
Mr. Kipling’s swift conquest of the 
people indicates of course that his in- 
spiration is not private and solitary; it 
means also that he is not the poet of a 
coterie or cénacle. The poet of solitary 
inspiration may belong to all the world ; 
striking deep into his own heart, he 


arrives at the common heart of human- 
ity; but it often takes tedious years to 
bring the world over to his side. His 


. desire is to reach many minds, and, 


supported by ‘‘ faith in the whispers of 
the lonely muse,’’ after patient waiting 
he attains his desire. The poet of a 
coterie is commonly forced to convert 
his incapacity to move the public into 
a proof of superiority. Having really 
nothing to say, he conceals his empti- 
ness by a legerdemain of caprices, a 
new doctrine in art, a vaporous obscur- 
ity, or a clumsy subtlety, which may 
induce the coterie to wonder with a 
foolish face of praise. He declares 
oracularly, ‘‘ If you do not understand 
me, so much the worse for you.”” Mr. 
Kipling says, “‘ If you do not under- 
stand me, so much the worse for me’’; 
for he is a maker of tribal lays, and if 
they do not speak for and to the tribe 
the lays fall dumb.. The great good 
fortune of a maker of tribal lays comes 
when he divines the moment at which 
some public sentiment of imperial 
power is about to announce or disclose 
itself, and when by one hour he antici- 
pates that moment in his song. Or 
should we not rather say that the 
gathering emotion finds in the poet the 
most sensitive nerve of the body poli- 
tic, and through that nerve first thrills 
and finds expression? The singer then 
not only anticipates, but assists in the 
general outbreak; he moulds passions, 
and creates new combinations of feel- 
ing. He is the earliest ray of the rising 
sun which falls upon the petals of a 
bud that is eagef to be a blossom. 
Such has been the good fortune of 
Mr. Kipling, and he has put his oppor- 
tunity to wise uses. The sense of the 
brotherhood of the blood was stirring 
in many English hearts before he wrote, 
but it was one of the native-born who 
gave it aresonant utterance. His feel- 
ing for Empire is characterized by two 
chief features: first, it is based securely 
upon concrete fact; and, secondly, it 
rises at the summit to a solemn and 
even a religious sense of duty. The 
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strength and volume of Edmund 
Burke’s political passions came in 
great part from the circumstance that, 
through virtue of his all-absorbing, all- 
retaining intellect and his imaginative 
grasp, they were fed by a multitude of 
vivid details.. His eloquence, therefore, 
did not deal in vacuous abstractions, 
but assumed, under great principles, 
a mass of real and various things. 
It is so also with Mr. Kipling’s Im- 
perialism. This is not a flourish of 
rhetoric, nor intoxication with a doc- 
trinaire theory, but is rather a gather- 
ing up of his myriad observations into 
an ideal unity. It has its origin in ‘‘the 
little things a fellow cares about ”’; it 
clings much to kinship and to comrade- 
ship; it rises to civic loyalty and pride: 


Surely, in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky, 
Comfort it is to say, 
**Of no mean city am I.” 


It passes from the city to the birth- 
land, knit by closest ties of sonship to 
the mother country; it includes the 
shepherd on his hill, the ploughman 
drawing his furrow, the miner delving 
the ore, the white sails and long smoke- 
trails on all the seas, where the swift 
shuttles of the great loom ply back- 
ward and forward; it embraces, finally, 
the whole congeries of thought, and 
dream, and deed which, below the 
North Star and the Southern Cross, 
make up the majestic unity of Empire, 
of which unity the flag serves as em- 
blem; and at every stage of develop- 
ment the emotions are fed by sights, 
by sounds, by the very scents of East 
and West, of land-breeze and sea- 
breeze, by all brave memories and all 
tender associations. 

But Mr. Kipling’s feeling of Empire 
is solemnized by the weight of real 
-things and by a knowledge of the cost 
of Empire. The “‘ Song of the Eng- 
lish” includes, as part of the cantata, 
the ‘‘ Song of the Dead.” The sea- 


wife by the Northern Gate, who breeds 
her roving sons and sends them over- 
sea, is in no mood of shallow exulta- 
tion; only in the depth of her old 
heart she is proud that her sons have 
indeed been men. 


There is a wail in 





Tommy’s chorus as he tumbles aboard 
the transport and sees in imagination 
the large birds of prey on the far hori- 
zon, keen-scented and expectant; but 
none the less Tommy falls in upon the 
troop-deck. The Widow of Windsor’s 
party is not all cakes and jam, but you 
can’t refuse the card when the Widow 
gives the party, and the end of the 
show is satisfactory to the Colonel: 


We broke a King and we built a road— 

A court-house stands where the reg’ment goed, 

And the river ’s clean where the raw blood flowed 
When the Widow give the party. 


The price of admiralty is blood, and 
** Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.” But 
the whisper, and the vision that called 
the dreamers, whose dreams were 
prophecy, to go forth and leave their 
bones on the sand-drift, on the veldt- 
side, in the fern-scrub, still summon 
our gentleman adventurers, and the 
dead cry to us: 


Follow after, follow after! We have watered the 
root, 

And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for 
fruit. 


It is no lust of territory or empty pride 
of power that can help us to sustain the 
white man’s burden; we bear it because 
this also is in the day’s work appointed 
for us by the Master of all good work- 
men: 


Keep ye the Law—be swift in ali obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge 
the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown ; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know we 
serve the Lord ! 


Such is the religious feeling for Em- 
pire. If the banjo is strummed, it 
seems as if a Puritan of the old Iron- 
side breed were the minstrel. Crom- 
well, after the victory of Dunbar, 
addressed the Speaker in words which 
go to the same manly tune. 

Even in ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ 
which may have been a fillip of fun for 
jaded Anglo-Indians, though now they 
seem too precociously clever and not 
agreeably bitter-sweet, the solemn note 
was struck at least once, in the finest 





























poem of the collection,—*‘ The Galley 
Slave.”” The German has not perhaps 
yet written a treatise on the Kipling- 
sche Weltanschauung, and it may be 
worth while to briefly show how it is 
constituted, and how it is essentially a 
religious conception of things. Mr. 

Kipling, with his keen and wide per- 
ceptions, sees a world that is ‘‘ won- 
drous large,’’ one that holds ** a vast 
of various kinds of men”; he is not 
fastidious; sinners, male and female,— 
the coward, the bully, the cheat, the 
brave, the strong, the weak, the cad, 
the gentleman, the vain pretender, the 
simple hero,—all seem to have a place 
in this large world, where passion 
clashes with passion and deed wrestles 
with deed. Possessing an unwearied 
curiosity, he views this changeful 
spectacle, infinitely pleased to observe 
“the different ways that different 
things are done,” of which things, in- 
deed, some are odd —‘‘ most awful 
odd,’’—yet, upon the whole, this world 
is a highly interesting world to the i in- 


_ telligent spectator: 


Gawd bless this world! Whatever she ’ath done— 
Excep’ when awful long—I ’ve found it good. 
So write before I die, ‘‘’E liked it all!” 


Mr. Kipling is not fastidious, but he 
does not sophisticate with good and 
evil. In a certain transcendental sense 
he may tell us that “‘ sin is vain,’’ and 
may indulge a little in the amusements 
of those gallant gentlemen of the halls 
of heaven, who, knowing the vanity of 
sin, can fearlessly whistle the devil to 
make them sport. In general his feel- 
ing is the devout one that it is his task 
o ‘‘ draw the Thing as he sees It for 
the God of Things as They Are,’’ or 
as he says with great dignity, in pre- 
senting to the Master a completed vol- 
ume of his tales: 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth— 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Naught common, however much that 
is unclean. 

But above this turmoil of passions, 
above this scene of shames and hero- 
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isms, of evil doing, weak doing, mean 
doing, brave doing, rises the immutable 
Law; and that is best in life, whether 
it be toil, or suffering, or sorrow, which 
brings men into obedience to this law, 
or rather into active co-operation with 
it. Even the goose-step is a stage in 
the evolution of order, for the young 
recruit is silly, keeping himself *‘awful ”’ 
much as he does his side-arms; and it 
is well for him that he should be ham- 
mered: it is well that he should be put 
in the way of 


Gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done with mess, 
Gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less, 


Not Carlyle himself could more sternly 
condemn the folly of doing things 
** rather-more-or-less’’ than does Mr. 
Kipling; and, in the building of a man, 
he especially honors pukka workman- 
ship. On that awful day when Tommy 
ran, squealing for quarter, and the Ma- 
jor cursed his Maker, and the Colonel 
broke his sword, the root of evil lay in 
the fact that ‘‘ we was never disci- 
plined’’; if an order was obeyed it was 
considered a favor; every little drum- 
mer had his rights and wrongs. And 
in the true beat and full power of his 
engine, with faithfulness in every crank 
and rod, M’Andrew reads its lesson 
and his own: “‘ Law, Orrder, Duty an’ 
Restraint, Obedience, Discipline! ’’ 
The law and order of the world, 
again, is presided over by the Law- 
giver, the Maker of men, who is a 
somewhat Hebraic or Puritanical deity. 
Not that, at least in a genial fantasy, 
He may not appear as a good-humored, 
and even as an amused Lord God. It 
is He who, at the tuneful petition of 
the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 
supported by the afflicted Judas and 
the stout apostle Paul, gives back their 
sea to the silly sailor folk, and permits 
them to hand in, with tarry fingers, 
the golden fiddles they had somewhat 
clumsily handled. Jehovah is not al- 
ways so good-humored; but He knows 
how to value an honest workman, and 
to a strong man whom death has purged 
of pride,—for pride is the special danger 
of the strong,—who has ever walked 
‘“‘in simpleness and gentleness and 
honor and clean mirth,’’ He will tell 
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tales of His daily toil and of the new- 
made Edens. For us, laborers on His 
earth, He is the great Overseer, who 
insists on faithful work, giving at the 
same time strength to: the workman, 
which shall enable him, even amid 
hunger and drought and hardship, to 
accomplish the task assigned: 


If there be good in what I wrought 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


All things—even the fall of a rose upon 
the garden-path—were determined by 
His will before the worlds came into 
existence. Such is the lesson of Mr. 
Kipling’s piece of Oriental Calvinism, 
‘The Answer ’’; and the battered rose 
is consoled by the thought that its ruin 
has been forever involved in the divine 
law governing the entire cosmos. 

Faust in his study, pondering the 
words of Scripture, could not accept 
the sentence, ‘‘ In the beginning was 
the Word,’ and he finally emended 
the text to ‘‘ In the beginning was the 
Act.” Mr. Kipling’s emendation would 
most probably be, ‘* In the beginning 
was the Dream,’’ but with him the 
dream is essentially a prophecy of the 
act, or of some word which is itself of 
the nature of anact. He is a poet not 
of contemplation but of action, of the 
emotions arising from, and also held in 
check by, action, and of the dreams 
which result ina deed. In ‘‘ Werther” 
and in all creations of the Werther 
school we have studies of emotions sap- 
ping in upon the active powers of the 
soul. The “‘ reigning personage,’’ to 

orrow Taine’s happy expression, of 
Bre. Kipling’s creations, is the man 
jwho has done something, of his own 
‘initiative (or of God’s), if he be a man 
of genius; and if not a man of genius, 
then something which he finds, like 
the brave M’Andrew,—and he is al- 
most a man of genius,— allotted or as- 
signed to him as duty. Tomlinson, of 
Berkeley Square, is spurned by Peter 
from Buiesn's Gate because he can 
only give a shuffling answer to one 
straight question: 


** Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” 
he said, ‘‘ and the tale is yet to run: 


By the worth of the body that once ye had, give 
answer—what ha’ ye done?” 


The devil in hell knows too accurately 
the price of good pit-coal to waste it on 
such a whimpering spirit that had not 
virtue enough to possess one genuine 
native vice; off with him, therefore, 
once more to Berkeley Square! And, 
in truth compared with Tomlinson, one 
of the legion of the lost, a gentleman 
ranker damned from here to eternity, 
who has gone the pace and gone it 
blind, is in an enviable position; his 
lot is piteous but not contemptible. 

There are many emotions, such as 
those arising from the contemplation of 
beauty, which do not tend to action; 
though indirectly, in helping to form 
character, they may influence our 
deeds. These, speaking generally, do 
not enter into Mr. Kipling’s poetry. 
Once or twice his man of action is in 
the contemplative mood; he leans over 
the ship-side and looks across the sea, 
remembering all the past, or sits in 
clink without his boots, and under 
either set of conditions, neutral or un- 
happy, can fall to ‘‘ admirin’ ‘ow the 
world was made ’’: 


For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried. 


Far more often what Mr. Kipling 
portrays—and portrays with power— 
are those hasty escapes of emotion 
which action cannot wholly suppress; 
the swift hiss of steam in its jet from 
the safety-valve indicates better than 
any rhetoric the pressure within. Such 
a tune goes manly. Danny must hang, 
for is he not the disgrace of nine hun- 
dred of his country ? and yet Files-on- 
Parade cannot forget that he drank 
Danny Deever’s beer a score of times. 
It is a tenderly passionate reminiscence. 
Three rounds blank are all the honors 
that remain for the dead comrade, and 
before starting it is as well to finish off 
the swipes, but—bitter memory !—it 
was only last week the comrades 
fought about a dog— 


An’ I strook ’im cruel ’ard, ’an I wish I’ad n’t now, 
Which is just what a man can’t do. 
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Perhaps there is as much pathos in this 
as in any eloquent ‘‘ He who hath bent 
him o’er the dead.’’ The driver as he 
whips the limber across a wounded 
brother’s body to put him out of pain 
does not wail or beat the breast; he 
gives a little coughing grunt and swings 
his horses handsome when the com- 
mand ‘‘ Forward "’ is given, knowing 
that if you want to win your battles 
you must work your guns. But the 


driver’s grunt holds within it all Mal-. 


colm’s heartening words, *‘ Dispute it 
like aman,” and all Macduff’s apology, 
‘*T shall do so; but I must also feel it 
as a man.”’ 

Through reality Mr. Kipling reaches 
after romance.. It may be asserted in 
a general way that there are two kinds 
of romance, which, with no touch of 
disrespect for either, may be distin- 
guished as its masculine and feminine 
forms. The one flies from all things 
gross and common; it chooses to gaze 
at what may be beheld from some 
magic casement 


opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


Or it finds its natural haunt and home 
where 


the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air ; 
There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 


Of course, it may be alleged that the 
great and abiding realities of the soul 
are best discovered by a retreat from 
that part of life which contains much 
that is drossy and much that is transi- 
tory and accidental. In the palace of 
Art there are many mansions, and 
romance feminine has a chamber, en- 
riched like Christabel’s with fair things 
“‘ for a lady’s chamber meet,’’ things 
that are all made out of the carver's 
‘brain. The artist, as Mr. Kipling con- 
ceives him, is an artist because he sees 
the fact and the whole fact more ex- 
actly than the rest of the tribe; and, 
seeing exactly, he can scratch on bone 
his picture of the aurochs or the mam- 
moth which astonishes his fellow- 


tribesmen, and brings them a joy that 
must relieve itself by gifts. The primi- 
tive tribesman, Ung, is not yet a 
romanticist; but he is the forefather 
of the masters of romance masculine, 
and precisely because he sees things as 
they are. The French painter, Millet, 
was in truth one of Ung’s children, and 
in the figure of his ‘‘ Sower’’ he has 
left an example of art nobly romantic 
because it is profoundly real. Mr. 
Kipling cannot often rival the achieve- 
ment of Millet; too often he relies 
on a superficial realism, at times heap- 
ing on local color to excess, abusing 
his mastery of technical terms (which 
yet affect our ignorance with a mys- 
terious power like that of the blessed 
word ‘‘ Mesopotamia’’), and using the 
cheap realism of Tommy’s dialect to 
verify the strangeness of Tommy’s 
romance. A day may come when the 
bloom of ‘‘ bloomin’’”’ will have de- 
parted, and though his dialect helps 
Mr. Kipling, not illegitimately, to cer- 
tain comic and pathetic effects, a noble 
romantic poem in standard English, 
such as *‘ The Derelict,’’. may better 
stand the wear and tear of time. 

Mr. Kipling’s masculine romance 
does not require any aid from our 
charming Irish acquaintances, the peo- 
ple of the Faery hills. He does not 
think that romance died with the cave- 
men or the lake-folk; it is romance 
which brings up the nine-fifteen ‘train: 


His hand was on the lever laid, 
His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His fog-horn cut the reeking banks ; 
By dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless labored still. 


The Viscount loon who questioned 
M’Andrew as to whether steam did 
not spoil romance at sea is very sum- 
marily dismissed; it is feebleness of 
imagination which has no sense of the 
world-lifting joy that still comes to 
cheer man the artifex, and a dream, 
not of the past, not of hide-bound 
coracle or beaked trireme, but of the 
Perfect Ship still lures him on. Our 
miracles are those which subdue the 
waves, and fill with messages of fate 
the deep-sea levels, and read the storms 
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before they thunder on our coast, and 
toss aside the miles with crank-throw 
and tail-rod. “‘Gross modern material- 
ism!’’ sighs the votary of romance 
feminine; and such it may be for him, 
but such it is not for those who with 
masculine imagination and passion can 
perceive that it is the dream of the art- 
ifex which subdues and organizes and 
animates the iron and the steel. We 
may sell a creel of turf in a sordid and 
grasping spirit, and we may design a 
steamship with something like the 
enthusiasm of a poet. 

And as with man’s instruments and 
man’s work, so with man’s character. 
It is well to nourish our imagination 
with tales of ancient gods and heroes; 
but the true romance still lives in the 
souls of modern men who dream of 
things to be — who plan, and toil, and 
incarnate the dream in a deed. The 
passion for adventure, which drove De- 
foe’s forlorn hero away from hearth and 
home, still lives in English hearts, and 
is still at one with Crusoe’s practical 
inventiveness and wholesome temper 
of self-help. Let any one who comes 
across a volume of 1866, ‘‘ Two Months 
on the Tobique,” a volume. posthum- 
ously published, and which deserves to 
be reprinted, read the vivid pages in 
which the writer records his experiences 
in wintry solitude amid Canadian for- 
ests, and he will find that Crusoe was 
alive in the midmost years of the nine- 
teenth century, islanded by involuntary 
exile in the impenetrable pine-wood 
and cedar-swamp. Many impressive 
passages of Mr. Kipling’s poetry tell 


of this fire in the heart of our race—a 
race old yet ever young, to whom still 
come the whisper and the vision: 


with the places of the dead quickly filled, 
Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and 
never stopping, 
Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 


The romance again of that spell of the 
immemorial East laid upon the spirit 
of the West, and the nostalgia of the 
wanderer who has responded to the in- 
vitation of the East, has never been 
expressed with more of genuine magic 
than by Mr. Kipling. There is another 
form of romance, vulgarized indeed by 
cheap examples yet part of the ‘‘ true 
romance,’’ with which he has dealt 
successfully —the discovery of some 
one, hidden, green oasis in a soul 
turned into desert by the drifted sand 


and parching winds of a worldly life. 


John Bunyan’s Mr. Badman died “ like 
a lamb,’’ for sin had wholly indurated 
his soul, and God’s judgment upon 
him was to leave himalone. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “‘ Sir Anthony Gloster,’’ in his 
death-bed wanderings, mingles together 
piteously carnal pride and sensuality 
with the relics of an iron will; yet he 
is not wholly lost, for a spot of sea, 
***Hundred and eighteen East, re- 
member, and South just three” by the 
Little Paternosters, is still sacred for 
him, and it is there, where he dropped 
the body of the wife of his youth in 
fourteen fathoms, that his own body 
must seek the depths. Perhaps the 


poor romance of the oasis is better than 
any splendid romance of the mirage. 
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MR. CLYDE FITCH* 


The Drama 
By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


Mr. CLYDE FITCH has been very 
much in evidence of late in the city 
theatres, and it has been suggested 
that he is now entitled to be considered 
the leading American dramatist. But 
that is going a little too fast. Quan- 
tity is not quite the same thing as 
quality, and it is by the best of his 
work, not by the bulk of it, that an 
author is judged. Until Mr. Fitch has 
written better plays than ‘‘ Aristoc- 
racy,” ‘‘ The Banker’s Daughter,” 
and ‘*‘ Old Love Letters,” he will not 
be able to depose Bronson Howard 
from the position which he has so long 
occupied. It is, no doubt, a consider- 
able achievement for a young play- 
wright to have four different pieces 
running simultaneously in as many 
metropolitan theatres, but, unfortu- 
nately, popular approval is not always 
a test of literary or artistic merit. As 
a matter of fact, ‘‘ The Climbers,’’ pro- 
duced by Miss Amelia Bingham in the 
Bijou Theatre, is the only one of his 
more recent plays that affords evidence 
of growth or much promise of further 
development; and even in this the final 
execution is infinitely inferior to the 
original design. If he had been able 
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to elaborate the dramatic scheme indi- 
cated in his first act he probably would 
have written the best and most interest- 
ing American comedy of his genera- 
tion; but he allowed himself to be 
tempted by motives of mere theatrical 
expediency, and, abandoning satire for 
sensation, and character for incident, ; 
suffered the threads of an interesting 
and novel story to be lost in a coarse} 
strand of striking but conventional 
melodrama. 

Unquestionably the funeral scene 
with which the play opens is a hazard- 
ous experiment, and open to criticism 
on the score of good taste. But the 
purpose here is legitimate, if the de- 
monstration of it is a little too violent 
to be altogether artistic. It would be 
less shocking to delicate susceptibilities 
in the written page than it is in actual 
representation. The satire is fierce 
and crude, but it is wholesome and hits 
fairly one of the commonest and most 
contemptible forms of human hypoc- 
risy. It is not even in the most re- 
mote sense a mockery of grief. The 
employment of it, dramatically, to 
throw into instant relief the different 
characters and dispositions of the as- 
sembled mourners, is an admirable 
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device, and the dialogue with which 
the different members of the Hunter 
family proceed to identify and differen- 
tiate themselves is capitally written, 
with humor, vivacity, and much shrewd 
worldly knowledge. The suggested 
problem is how these women would 
comport themselves, and how they 
would fare, when thrown upon their 
own resources by a clearly impending 
financial catastrophe. It is a situation 
full of infinite possibilities, worthy of 
the ingenuity of Pinero himself. The 
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difficulties of working out such a 
scheme in compact dramatic form 
would be prodigious, and perhaps it 
was the realization of this fact, or a 
mistrust of his own powers, that in- 
duced Mr. Fitch to shirk them alto- 
gether. Certain it is that after the 
first act the fate of ‘‘ the climbers,’’ 
so far as it is affected by any individual 
character or conduct of their own, be- 
comes a matter of altogether secondary 
consideration. The ruin with which 
they were threatened ‘is averted, in 
some way not very lucidly explained, 
and the interest thereafter centres in 
the domestic infelicities of one member 


of the Hunter group — who is not a 
** climber’’ at all—and the efforts of 
her friends to prevent her husband, a 
reckless and unprincipled gambler, 
from ruining himself and everybody 
connected with him. It is not neces- 
sary to follow the purely melodramatic 
details of the story. They are marked 
by the exaggeration which too often 
accompanies a fertile invention, but 
they are good of their kind and are 
adroitly managed. Two of them are 
remarkably effective. One of them is 
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where the embezzler, after a Christmas 
entertainment in his luxurious home, is 
compelled to make confession of his 
crimes, in a darkened room, to the re- 
latives he has robbed, and the other— 
which is, perhaps, the best individual 
scene in the play, certainly the strong- 
est emotionally—is that in which an 
honorable man, having betrayed, in- 
advertently, his secret love for the 
heroine to a jealous rival, lays bare his 
heart to the latter, and by appealing to 
her nobler instincts converts her from 
a state of veiled hostility to hearty 
friendship. The first of these episodes 
is purely melodramatic and of small 
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artistic consequence ; the second sounds 
the depths of human nature and be- 
longs to a much higher order of in- 
vention. It was played, also, with 
passionate earnestness by Mr. Robert 
Edeson and with delightfully sympa- 
thetic insight by Mrs. Clara Bloodgood. 
It is at this point that the interest of 
the piece culminates. The last act is 
labored, artificial, and anti-climactic. 
The piece will, however, add to Mr. 
Fitch’s reputation and help to fill his 
pockets. 

Neither of Mr. Fitch’s other two new 
plays demands minute comment, al- 
though both have elements of popular- 
ity. ‘* Lover’s Lane” is a concession 
to the present craze for the rural play, 
or rather for the semi-burlesque treat- 
ment of those conventional country 
types which have long done duty upon 
the stage and in the columns of the 
newspaper humorists. Thus we have 
the shrews of the sewing-circle (who 
talk of the ‘‘ limbs ”’ of a billiard table), 
the irreclaimable female tomboy, the 
vociferous nasal deacon, the comic Irish 
servant, the vinegarish but at heart 
generous housewife, the profligate 
New Yorker, his intended victim, and 
his ill-treated wife, a bevy of village 
children, and the rest. All these pup- 
pets are handled with the dexterity 
that comes of practice, and, as might 
be expected, with a good deal of 
broadly humorous perception, but for 
the most part they are only comical, 
not vital. As in the case of ‘*‘ The 
Climbers,” the original idea, a thor- 
oughly good one,—an illustration of 
the irrepressible conflict between a nar- 
row, ignorant, and bigoted pietism 
and the liberal spirit of true Christian- 
ity,—is very imperfectly worked out. 
The parson, who is supposed to typify 
the ideal catholicism, although a good, 
wholesome, manly fellow, is an intel- 
lectual weakling, and the fable, of 
which he is the central figure, is con- 
ventional, flabby, and unconvincing. 
But there is life in the contumacious 
orphan, capitally played by Miss Millie 
James, in a pair of amorous old paupers, 
—of whom there is somewhat too 
much,—and in one or two minor parts. 
As a whole, however, the piece has not 
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much to offer to the reflective play- 
goer. The same remark applies to 
“*Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.”’ 
which is a bit of irresponsible nonsense, 
as is indicated pretty clearly by its title. 
It is therefore exempt from serious 
criticism, but, in its own way, it is 
undeniably funny, and contains a great 
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number of smartly written lines. As 
an evidence of the author’s general 
cleverness and versatility it is interest- 
ing, and as a theatrical experiment it is 
almost certain to be very profitable. 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, who plays the 
heroine, is only a clever novice as yet, 
but there is a strong power of attraction 
in her personal beauty and inherited 
spirits. 


The abrupt termination of the run of 
Mr. Leo Ditrichstein’s dramatization 
of Robert Grant’s novel, ‘‘ Unleavened 
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Bread,’’ was due, as is generally 


known, to causes entirely unconnected 
with its merits as a play. With more 
favorable circumstances the produc- 
tion, doubtless, would have lasted for 
its allotted term, and perhaps longer. 
But the experiment cannot be said to 
have been successful. The book, a 
study in psychology, is one that from 
its very nature would defy the skill of 
a heaven-born adapter, and Mr. Dit- 
richstein, although he acquitted himself 
of his task with considerable ingenuity, 
is not that. Selma in skeleton out- 
line —and it is manifestly impossible 
to reproduce the substance of her upon 
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the stage—is incomprehensible, barely 
credible, and unutterably anti-pathetic. 
This last consideration is an almost in- 
superable objection to her as a theatri- 
cal heroine. Nevertheless, if novels 
must be dramatized, it is well that 
those of distinctively literary quality 
should be chosen occasionally for the 
purpose. Not much of the literary 
flavor, to be sure, can be preserved, 
but it is to be noted that the passages 
of Mr. Ditrichstein’s play which won 
the warmest approval were those 
which were most characteristic of 
Judge Grant’s book. These were the 
encounters between Selma and Flossie 
Williams, very skilfully and discern- 
ingly written,and admirably interpreted 
by Elizabeth Tyree and Eleanor Rob- 
son. Miss Tyree is entitled to a more 
generous recognition than has been 
accorded to her for her notably con- 
scientious, intelligent, and capable per- 
formance of a trying and thankless 
part. The entire representation, in- 
deed, was praiseworthy, and at times 
interesting, but the credit here belongs 
to the actors. The play itself missed 
fire, not only as drama, but as a visible 
interpretation of the book. 


The success of ‘‘ When Knighthood 
was in Flower,’ the wild, whirling, 
ill-informed and ill-constructed melo- 
drama which Paul Kester has made 
out of Charles Major’s novel, is a per- 
sonal triumph for Julia Marlowe, and 
it is nothing else. As historical ro- 
mance, of the most imaginative kind, 
it is worthless, being wholly devoid of 
local atmosphere, of character drawing, 
or plausibility. Not often, even in the 
modern theatre, have the dead, virtuous 
or otherwise, been Jampooned so merci- 
lessly and outrageously. Miss Marlowe 
herself, however, has a part in this 
fanciful Mary Tudor which gives her 
the amplest scope for the display of 
her personal beauty and her most at- 
tractive characteristics as an actress, 
and she is almost always in evidence. 
She is dazzling as a wilful and im- 
perious coquette, ardent as a love- 
stricken maiden, charming in male 
masquerade, and thrilling in her swift 
outbreaks of passion. From first to 
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last she is the dominant figure in a 
spectacular panorama. Therefore the 
panorama has proved immensely popu- 
lar. . 


Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley is a 
clever woman, with an actress’s know- 
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entertaining. The main outlines of 
the not very reputable career of Savage 
are followed with sufficient accuracy, 
but the greatest liberties are taken with 
his actual character, which was rank, 
and with that of his mother, Lady 
Macclesfield, which was far from being 
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ledge of theatrical necessities, but she 
is writing too quickly and too much. 
Her “* Richard Savage ”’ is, to the eye, 
a picturesque melodrama, crammed 
with incident and tableaux, pitchforked 
together with an almost contemptuous 
disregard for the most ordinary rules 
of construction. But it is bustling, 


varied, pictorial, and, on the whole, 


as bad as represented. This, however, 
is a matter of the smallest consequence. 
The object apparently was to find a 
part suited to the personality and style 
of Mr. Henry Miller, and in this Mrs. 
Ryley has succeeded fairly well. Prac- 
tically this Richard is another Sydney 
Carton, and Mr. Miller plays one as he 
played the other, with spirit, gallantry, 
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passion, and a certain pathos, but very but she is a thoroughly vital, piquant, 
little eloquence. and charming figure, and exhibits a wide 
variety of dramatic power, coupled 

Mr, Paul M. Potter's ‘‘ Under Two with a fine sense of romantic color. 
Flags” does not amount to much asa_ As the pet of the camp she is audacious 
dramatization of Ouida’s novel,—al- and captivating, without being vulgar; 
though it is effective enough as practical as a loving or jealous’ woman, she is 
melodrama,—but will be remembered alternately ardent or vengeful, with 
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first for the acting of Miss Blanche truly Oriental intensity, and in her 
Bates in the character of Cigarette, and death she is simply and genuinely 
secondly for the beauty and realism of pathetic. Altogether her performance 
its scenic embellishments. Miss Batesis is striking and has an artistic value in 
not the Cigarette of the book, perhaps, which the play has small share. 





Victoria’s Poets-Laureate 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


THE list of poets-laureate from the 
time of Edward IV. to Victoria pre- 
sents a strange medley of genius and 
futility. The names of Spenser, Jon- 
son, and Dryden were followed by 


reateship became a mark of honor, a 
recognition of poetic genius. The 
court-poet was no longer a flattering 
acolyte, but a free citizen, from whom 
were exacted no servile verses, but 
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eight targets for later ridicule and 
parody, from Shadwell to Pye. As 
England advanced towards broader 
government, the position of laureate 
underwent a radical change. The 
earlier duties of compositions upon 
birthdays of royalty and the like small 
festivals were abolished, and the lau- 
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whose spontaneous, patriotic expres- 
sions bore new dignity and worth. 
This later type of poet-laureate has 
found true representation in the poets 
honored with the laureateship during 
Victoria’s reign. At her accession the 
place was held by Southey, whose ap- 
pointment dated back to 1814, and 























whose work as poet was finished be- 
fore 1837. The remaining five years 
of his life were spent in travel and 
vain efforts to regain mental powers. 
Southey has fallen into desuetude far 
beyond ‘his deserts, yet he was greatly 
overrated by his contemporaries. His 
best poetry, dramatic and lyric, had 
been accomplished prior to his public 
honor, a fact which he avowed; and his 
appointment was an expression of the 
desire to reward literary work rather 
than an obligation for official services, 
With greater industry than skill, how- 
ever, he often celebrated in verse both 
George IV. and William IV., while in 
national crises, like the war with Amer- 
ica and the battle of Algiers, he found 
themes for earnest poems. Probably 
his most worthy work as laureate was 
the ‘‘ Carmen Nuptiale’’ of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, in 1816, and her tender 
‘“* Funeral Song ’’ the next year. 

In contrast with the appreciation 
given to Southey’s poems of mediocre 
value, one recalls the ridicule and in- 
difference so long endured by his friend 
of true poetic genius, Wordsworth. 
The years, however, turned scorn in- 
to tribute. After the publication of 
‘* Yarrow Revisited,” and the new 
edition of his poems in 1842, Words- 
worth’s fame was secure and, at the 
death of Southey, in 1843, his appoint- 


.ment as laureate was received with 


favor among the peers and the people. 
It would have been wholly incompati- 
ble with the poet’s nature, however, to 
expect from him any of those flattering 
lays and servile adulations of the old- 
time poets-laureate. At this time he 
was seventy-three years old; his poetry 
of youth and manhood had reflected 
the successive political and social 
theories of his age and his own pro- 
gress from ardent democracy to calm, 
sure belief in a broad, yet restrained, 
liberty. He was assured that his posi- 
tion as laureate would involve no offi- 
cial duties other than his inclination 
prompted. The poem which alone 
directly recorded his laureateship was 
the *‘ Ode for the Installation of Prince 
Albert as Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge,”’ in 1847, with its grand 
finale of laudation for ‘‘ The pride of 
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the Islands, VICTORIA, THE QUEEN.”’ 

For seven years Wordsworth lived as 
poet-laureate in his rural peace, offer- 
ing the tribute of a quiet loyalty which 
seldom found expression. Thus far, 
the Queen had scanty mention in the 
poetry of her reign. An occasional 
poem by a minor versifier may be re- 
called, but the two laureates of her 
first decade left no lasting tributes to 
her name. Foilowing the usual cus- 
tom, however, of recognizing some 
elder poet of repute, the laureateship, 
after Wordsworth’s death, was first 
offered to the “‘dean’”’ of English 
poetry, Samuel Rogers, who had the 
good sense to decline the honor, for 
he was then eighty-seven years old. 
Rumor has always asserted that the 
place was also tendered to “‘ Barry 
Cornwall.” 

At the death of Southey, among the 
names mentioned as aspirants was 
that of Tennyson, though, at that 
time, he was known only by his early 
ballads and lyrics, which had received 
scathing treatment from critics. Grad- 
ually his rare melodies and fancies had 
found appreciation, and his appoint- 
ment as laureate in March, 1850, was 
heartily approved. The wisdom of 
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the choice, regarding the position as 
one of honor and opportunity com- 
bined, was soon attested. Here was 
a young poet with his years of best 
work before him, rather than an aged 
poet whose inspiration had been ex- 
hausted. A few months after his ap- 
pointment Tennyson published ‘‘ In 





mingled with frank advocacy of broader 
freedom, a lasting memorial to Vic- 
toria’s name: 
% % * % % % 
Take, Madam, this poor book of song : 
For tho’ the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers I could trust 
Your kindness, May you rule us long, 
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Memoriam,” and the English people 
recognized in this elegy of silent 
growth many reflections of the ideals 
and inquiries of the age, many sub- 
tle incentives to unselfish service. 
Realizing the social and political dan- 
gers, he was ever a strong admirer of 
England’s monarchy and her wise 
Queen. The year after his honor he 
wrote those stanzas of sincere tribute, 


And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day ! 
May children of our children say : 
‘* She wrought her people lasting good ; 


‘* Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen ; 
** And statesmen at her councils met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 



































Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 


‘* By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad based upon her people’s will, 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 


This first ode to the Queen was 
speedily followed by many poems of 
royal and national import, always char- 
acterized by dignity and _ sincerity. 
Some of the most spontaneous lyrics 
were dedicated to the brave, loyal 
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welcome to Alexandra of Wales or, 
again, the stately, rhythmic Ode on 
Wellington. Tennyson was a true 
admirer, even friend, of the Prince 
Consort. In the Ode commemorative 
of the International Exhibition are in- 
terwoven lines of deep grief for the re- 
cent death of Albert ; again, in dedicat- 
ing the “ Idylls” to the Queen in 1862, 
he allowed himself full expression of his 
admiration and his analogy between the 
** stainless king ’’ and the Prince Con- 
sort. This ‘‘ Dedication” must ever 
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Britons on foreign fields, notably, 
‘““ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
“* Britons, Guard your Own,”’ and the 
stirring ‘‘ English War-Song.’’ Not 
alone in occasional poems but in his 
more masterly efforts, Tennyson incor- 
porated direct references to current 
affairs of state, like the closing lines of 
** Maud,”’ in defence of the Crimean 
War. With sincere sentiment and 
grace he recorded in verse personal 
tribute or elegy, like the jubilant 


stand as an illustrious example of 
dignity, melody, and deep patriotism. 
To-day, the closing words seem a fit- 
ting benedicite to Victoria’s long life: 


May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again ! 


The circumstances attending the 
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death of Tennyson and the deferred 
appointment of his successor are too 
recent to need iteration. Tennyson 
had created, or, perhaps more truly, per- 
fected, the ideal poet-laureate, at once 
free and effusive, representing the lof- 
tiest poetic genius of his age, and 
finding sincere pleasure in celebrating 
themes of patriotism. The office might 
well have been discontinued after such 
unexampled honors to both poetry and 
royalty. His successor must, of neces- 
sity, be greatly inferior, for the first- 
rank poets of Victorian literature were 
all dead. Of the many names men- 
tioned for tue place, probably Coventry 
Patmore, Swinburne, and William 
Morris had already advocated the 
abolition of the laureateship in a liberal 
monarchy. Mr. Austin, to whom the 
honor was tardily tendered, had long 
been a favorite courtier with the Queen 
and Lord Salisbury. The former had 
openly commended his poem written 
for the Princess May after the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. While un- 
doubtedly a poet of second grade, he 
has not merited the opprobrium which 
immediately submerged his worthy 


poems beneath a few defective rhymes 
and metaphors that offered field for 
ridicule. Lacking the loftier qualities 
of a poet, either in drama or lyric, the 
traits of the present laureate were well 
summarized by his fellow-poet, William 
Watson, as fervent patriotism and pas- 
sionate love for nature. Such worthy 
characteristics may be recalled in that 
too ambitious drama, *‘ England’s Dar- 
ling,’’ his first long poem as laureate. 
The sincere laudation of England, past 
and present, and the mellifluous inter- 
ludes of song of the misselthrush, mark 
the best portions of this narrative. 
While Kipling has far surpassed the 
laureate in virile songs of recent na- 
tional crises, Mr. Austin has written 
many stanzas of earnest, patriotic emo- 
tion. At this hour of universal memory 
of the dead Queen, one may pass liter- 
ary criticism to recall the words of true 
devotion to Victoria by her fourth 
laureate: 


‘* Empress and Queen, yet not the more revered, 
Not the more loved, for those resounding names 
Than for the lowlier titles, Gracious, Good, 
The Worthiest of Women ever crowned. 


A Literary Missionary * ; 


THE call is loud for the literary mis- 
sionary. A century of experience has 
shown his need and value. In the two- 
volume report of the World’s Council 
of Missions, held in New York, April, 
1900, seventy-nine pages are devoted 
to literature. ‘‘ China is a literary 
nation and must be moved by litera- 
ture.”” ‘‘ One of the most striking re- 
sults of the contact of Oriental peoples 
is the development of a taste for read- 
ing.”’ More than:one nation through 
ages of letters and culture have their 
moulds of thought already formed, and 
the sure highways of access to their 
hearts and minds are already built. 
The wise apostle, who carries the might- 
iest of all literatures back to Asia, will 
travel on these paths and use these 
moulds ready to hand, nor try to 


*“*Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of No Country.” By 
Wm. Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. ‘$1.50. 


“hustle the East’’ with strange for- 
eign methods—as repulsive as they 
are foreign. 

Guido Fridolin Verbeck, a citizen of 
no country, saw this from the first. 
He was a Hollander, born at Zeist, in 
Utrecht, in the year that the Dutch 
railway system was inaugurated. Leav- 
ing Holland, not a citizen but an 
engineer, speaking and writing four 
languages, Dutch, German, French, 
and English, and the master of much 
of their literatures, he came to the land 
of promise, America. In Missouri he 
imbibed malaria, and at Auburn, N. 
Y., theology and the two biblical lan- 
guages, but never received American 
citizenship. By a sailing ship he 
reached Nagasaki in 1859, when, by 
treaty, the door of entrance to Japan 
was hardly ajar. He so mastered the 
language and the native literature of 
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Nippon, especially saturating his mind 
with what stylists and poets had writ- 
ten, that when in later life he was 
translator and preacher, no Japanese 
with eyes shut could detect an alien’s 


' yoice. The most characteristic literary 


product of the Hebrews, the Book of 
Psalms, stands in the Japanese lan- 
guage and in the Japanese Bible as. 
Fujiyama stands above ordinary moun- 
tains, because Verbeck nursed his trans- 
lation nine years. At his preaching 
appointments, in the theatre or hall,— 
and he spoke in almost every province, 
—every other speaker, native or for- 
eign, was but as bobs to a kite, while 
he soared. 

He gave the Japanese not only He- 
brew literature, but also the Code Na- 
poleon and selections from the best 
legal writers of the Occident, besides 
many lectures that were gems of 
thought and style. Able to use the 
four great languages of Europe with 
ease and fluency, and scholarly Japan- 
ese as only a few natives themselves 
could use it, he was the great factor in 
opening the literatures of the West to 
Japan. In Nagasaki during the first 
decade, his personality and abilities 
were the magnets which drew to him 
young men who became interpreters or 
government officers, and, later, states- 
men, cabinet officers, advisers of the 
Emperor, and dictators of national 
policy. The sons of nobles, princes, 
and men of influence flocked to him 
from all over the land. He trained 
many of the present rulers of Japan in 
the New Testament and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He read 
with them Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civili- 
zation,’’ Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,”’ 
Wheaton’s ‘‘ International Law,’’ and 
the great historians, essayists and poets. 
Conservative in theology himself, he 
was the pioneer of literary culture, fully 
believing that the writers of epoch- 
making books, who had moved the 
Western world were also his fellow- 
missionaries and helpers. With him 
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they helped to blow to atoms the old 
Chinese cosmogony, astronomy, an- 
atomy, ‘‘ science,’’ and “‘ history,’’ so- 
called. The literary prison in which 
the mind of the Japanese had been so 
long cribbed and pinched, like a Chi- 
nese woman’s foot, or an Asakusa pine- 
tree two hundred years old and three 
inches high, had been built in China. 
Verbeck’s letters are full of glee in 
telling about his pupils who came to 
him in their delight at drinking in the 
new wine of the West. Right royally 
he revelled in the idea of delivering the 
intellect of Japan from the bondage 
of China’s ancient categories, which 
served, not as seed or soil, but as 
bandages. Despite his incessant toil, 
for he was every man’s servant, Ver- 
beck never neglected his personal and 
literary culture. In his leisure mo- 
ments, few and rare, he was almost 
certain to have a volume of Kaibara, 
Hakuséki, or Bakin in hand. He was 
master of a Japanese style that had 
gloss and charm, as well as copiousness 
of vocabulary and correctness of idiom, 
form as well as power. A specimen of 
his literary work in English is seen in 
his masterly criticism of Chamberlain’s 
** Classical Poetry of the Japanese.”’ 
Founder of their Imperial University 
and educational system, the trainer of 
many of their statesmen, the inspirer of 
so many of their bright minds, the ad- 
viser during so many years of their gov- 
ernment, Verbeck, the ‘‘ Americanized 
Dutchman,’’ as he once called him- 
self, stood not only as the representa- 
tion of the typical literary missionary 
—of which the more the better—but as 
the shining apostle of the culture of 
the West. From Emperor to peasant 
he was decorated and honored, and 
finally mourned over and buried at 
their charge, the grateful Japanese 
rearing over his dust the memorial 
shaft. And this, notwithstanding that 


Verbeck never flattered, and even de- 
clared that ‘‘ Beautiful New Japan came 
from over the sea. 


”? 








Stray Words from Walter Savage Landor 


By G. E. WALL 


On the fly-leaf of a sombre-looking 
volume recently found in an old book- 
stallof Chicago, we read this inscription : 

W. S. Landor, Esq., 

with the author's respects, 

The date of the volume is 1843, and 
the author is Aubrey de Vere. In 
blacker ink, and a larger hand, appears 
a supplemental entry: 

Given to Kate Field 

by Mr. Landor, 

Florence, Italy, 1861. 

The value of this book above other 
copies of the same work is due to the 
notes with which Mr. Landor has dec- 
orated its margins—notes which have 
slept in pencil nearly half a century. 

We turn the pages of ‘‘ The Search 
for Proserpine,” to find lines, stanzas, 
whole poems, marked with curves of 
admiration. Here and there is an in- 
terrogation ‘‘ qu ’’; here and there the 
spelling is revised in an arbitrary way ; 
and sometimes the margin says half- 
way up the page, “‘ Better end here”; 
but, in the main, criticism is most 
encouraging. 

Some of these marginal comments 
will now be presented, with the passages 
that called them forth. 

The preface speaks of ‘‘ the great 
mystery of Joy and Grief, Life and 
Death,”’ as ‘‘ pressing heavily upon the 
minds of pagan Greece.”’ 

‘* Not very—witness Anacreon, Bion, 
and others,’’ wrote Mr. Landor, who of 
all modern writers was best prepared to 
interpret the minds of ancient literary 
pagans. 

To the line: 


From the proud meadows arched along the sea, 


is appended the word “‘ stuff’’; the 
expression, *‘ green with jealousy,”’ is 
condemned as ‘“‘too Elizabethan”; 
but adverse comment is more than 
neutralized by praise. A line in honor 
of Hermes: 


And breathe a sudden spring on valley and plain, 

_ ig styled ‘* Miltonian.”” A poem en- 

titled *‘ Allegory ’’ is so highly com- 
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mended that we read it with curiosity 
The octave runs thus: 


You say that you have given your love to me. 
Ah, give it not, but lend it me; and say 
That you will ofttimes ask me to repay, 

But never to restore it ; so shall we, 

Retaining, still bestow perpetually : 

So shall I ask thee for it every day, 
Securely as for daily bread we pray: 
So all of favor, not of right, shall be. 


** Like Shakespeare, but better,’’ is the 
comment. 

An address to ** Truth” is marked 
** capital.’’ It concludes thus: 


No eye shall e’er behold thee ; 
No arms shall e’er enfold thee : 
No kiss shall ever move thy lips apart. 
Lone, lovely being, fated— 
Beloved and yet unmated— 
To press a cold hand on an unshared heart. 


The subjoined lines are pronounced 
““ worthy of Raleigh, and like him’’: 


Flowers I would bring if flowers could make thee 
fairer, 
And music, if the muse were dear to thee. 


The poem entitled ‘‘ Sunrise ’’ bears 
this annotation: ‘‘ The noblest sonnet 
that ever was written.’’ Its range will 
appear from the following extract : 


I saw the Master of the Sun. He stood 
High in his fiery car, himself more bright ; 
An Archer of immeasurable might. 

The ethereal dome 
Thrilled as a dew-drop. 


The question, ‘‘ What sonnet of 
Petrarch equals this ?’’ directs us to 
these lines: 


Happy are they who kiss thee, morn and even, 
Parting thy hair upon thy forehead white ; 
For them the sky is bluer and more bright, 

And purer their thanksgivings rise to Heaven. 


Over against this couplet in a song, — 


My whole heart brightened as the sea 
When midnight clouds part suddenly, 


is written “‘ Finer than the best in 
Horace.” 

Another song is thus exalted : 
** Greece never produced anything so 
exquisite.” It begins: 
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Give me back my heart, fair child ; A sonnet entitled ‘‘ Power’’ is ad- 
To you as yet ’t is worth but little. 


Sali:heaviler, hell begeiled, judged ‘* magnificent,” and the same 
Mee caxaemek : same. < is brittle. praise is given to ‘‘ The Tomb of 
Themistocles at Pirzeus’’; but ‘* The 

And this is marked ‘‘ Very Attic’’: | Death of King Charles the Martyr’”’ 


Photo by Hollyer WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR Courtesy of F. Keppel & Co. 


A sigh . the aretiaes gray calls forth a protest in which there is a 
nd a solitary tear, ‘ sndi . 
Shem so ghia, dow wo Sel: ring of Roundhead indignation. The 
And a painful flush of shame poem says: 
At the mention of thy name,— 
This is little, this is all, 
False one, that remains to-day 
That thy love of old was here, 
And that love hath passed away. 


Elect they deemed themselves, e’er Time 
Had birth, to do a deed sublime: 
Therefore not base, though red with crime, 
Like rocks the judgment-workers stood 
Unmoved among the multitude. 
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‘* * With crime,’ for the most august 
act of justice after long forbearance ?”’ 
questions a line beneath this burst of 
Stuart loyalty. Vigor of sentiment 
breathes in this rhetorical inquiry. 

Around the poem entitled ‘‘ Cole- 
ridge’’ are grouped the most idiomatic 
of the notes. Text and comment may 
be arranged in dramatic form as an aid 
to brevity. 

Aubrey de Vere: 

His eye saw all things in the symmetry 
Of true and just proportion, 
Yet dim that eye with gazing upon heaven. 

Walter Savage Landor: ‘‘ The great- 
est liar that ever did gaze upon it.”’ 

Aubrey de Vere: 

No loftier, purer soul than his hath ever 

With awe revolved the planetary page 
(From infancy to age) 

Of knowledge. 

Walter Savage Landor: ‘‘ Alas, were 
it but so!”’ 

Aubrey de Vere: 

Adown Lethean streams his spirit drifted 
Under Elysian shades. 

Walter Savage Landor : 
with gin and opium.”’ 

Aubrey de Vere: 

Coleridge, farewell ! 

Through life a goodly vim 
Was thine ; and time it was thy rest to take. 
Soft be the sound ordained thy sleep to break ! 


When thou art waking, wake me, for thy Master’s 
sake! 


Walter Savage Landor: “‘ And let 
me nap on.”’ 

The discoverer and purchaser of the 
annotated volume, Mr. J. E. Wood- 
head, of Chicago,—a collector of rare 
books, and a votary, in a controlled 
way, of the art of extra-illustration, — 
after identifying the handwriting as 
Landor’s beyond peradventure, wrote 
to Aubrey de Vere, telling of the pur- 
chase, and offering, should such a ser- 
vice be desired, to mark for him, with 
a reproduction of Landor’s criticisms, 
a copy of *‘ The Search for Proserpine.”’ 
In reply came the following letter, 
dated December 14, 1897: 

CURRAGH CHASE, 
ADARE, IRELAND. 

MY DEAR SiR,—I am very glad to hear from you 
that some of my volumes have given you pleasure ; 
and I think it very kind of you to let me hear also 
from you that among them is one which found favor 
in the eyes of so eminent a poet and so refined as 


“* Drunk 
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well as generous a critic as Walter Savage Landor. 

I had been from my boyhood an ardent admirer 
both of his poetry and his prose, especially of the five 
volumes of his ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,” which 
I should decidedly advise you to procure if only as 
the most perfect specimen of English prose style in 
this latter day, with the exception perhaps of Car- 
dinal Newman’s. 

My book, sent by me to Landor on its publication, 
met an odd fate. About ten years after I had des- 
patched it I received my first letter from him, and it 
informed me that he had never seen it till the preced- 
ing day, simply because it had lain ever since on his 
table, heaped over by a pile of books which had 
never been removed. ‘The preceding night he had 
spent in reading my book, about which he expressed 
avery flattering opinion. I thank you very sincerely 
for promising to write out into the margins of the 
copy of that vol. which I now send to you, the notes 
which LLandor wrote on the margins of his copy after 
his late perusal of it. I have found and am this day 
forwarding to you another copy of the same work 
which when ennobled by his notes will have.an in- 
terest for me which no other copy of it can have. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


A few weeks later came a second 
letter from Curragh Chase. It began: 

My DEAR S1R,—The book reached me safely yes- 
terday, and I have to thank you for taking the 
trouble of copying into the margins what was writ- 
ten by Walter Savage Landor on those of the Pres- 
entation Copy which I sent him in 1843. 

Then follows a passage much in the 
vein of the first letter: 

Since my youth I have had an ardent admiration 
for Landor's genius especially shown in his prose 
writings, though his poetry has also a singular Re- 
finement about it, a quality which, like spirituality, 
tends more to hinder than to promote popularity. 

The letter concludes with a touch of 
provincial naiveté. It proposes to re- 
mit payment in home currency for any 
expense connected with the transmis- 
sion of the marked copy, ‘* supposing 
that English postal orders circulate in 
America.”’ 

The most interesting part of the 
epistle appears below Mr. de Vere’s 
signature. It runs thus: 

Landor's remarks on my volume are, of course, 
immeasurably above its merits; but they illustrate 
the exuberance of his imagination and the generosity 


of his genius, He enjoyed praising as inferior men 
enjoy sneering. 


We may object to a postscript as a 
violation of art, but this one is con- 


ciliating. It might close with a sweeter 
cadence, but it has the charm of mod- 
esty as to personal achievement and of 
enthusiasm for a_ fellow-craftsman’s 
skill. 
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BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE 


St. Andrews 


A Frontispiece 


[ALL across the sands, that seem 
to stretch farther than they ever did 
before, on this October afternoon the 
people are sprinkling in couples and 
companies, and spreading and strolling 
along by the sea with their children. 
The children, for once, neither at work 
nor at play,but in their Sunday clothes, 
are walking demurely in happiness; the 
heavens are also dressed in their Sun- 
day best, of vaporous cloud and azure 
and arching stillness; the birds look 
like specks, so high do they fly over- 
head. Though the sea is so far off it 
makes a great noise; the crisp waves 
thunder along the distant edge in foam 
and whiteness. Then, farther to the 


west, the hills of Fife come breaking 
like the waves of the sea, only these 


land- waves take cycles instead of 
minutes to flow. They advance in 
immeasurable slowness, in exquisite 
lines of light, of grey, of aqua-marine. 
As the people pass and repass, the 
sands are stamped with hundreds of 
footsteps crossing each other. One en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature, a homely 
old body in shabby black, is so taken 
with the beauties of land and sea and 
sky, that she has walked into the mid- 
dle of a puddle, and there she stands 
rapt and happy and regardless of the 
usual cares of this world. A pretty 
little girl, in a bright green frock, 
conscious of new boots and light curls, 
stops short to stare at the enraptured 
woman; a little dog, seeking for com- 
panionship, suddenly leaps up against 
the new boots and the Sunday frock, 
the child starts back and runs away, the 
little dog, that amateur of heels, veers 
round and sets off boldly towards 
St. Andrews in search of better com- 
pany. As I follow his lead, turning, I 
see the light falling in crisp, defining 
rays across the rocks on which the town 


is built, and every tower, and cluster- 
ing roof and gable, and weathercock, 
stands out distinct against the sky. ] 


I. 


Not the least charm of St. Andrews 
—that famous Scottish shrine of edu- 
cation—is the fanciful contrast between 
the centuries. The old ruins of near a 
thousand years ago, with their many 
grim legends of fire and sword and axe, 
make a fine background for the youth- 
ful aspirations and good spirits of the 
boys and girls who belong to this pre- 
sent 1901. At St. Andrews, the great 
North Sea (to which a thousand years 
must seem like a drop in the ocean of 
time) lies sometimes blue, sometimes 
frothing in foam beyond the gray 
ruins. The inland landscape of hills 
varies with the lights as they flow along 
the country side, and in October the 
beeches are crisp with lovely tints, and 
the pretty chestnut glades of Strathty- 
rum are aflame. The autumn Sessions 
have begun; the schools are open, not 
only for the babes, but for students of 
every age. All day long the Univer- 
sity lads and lasses, in their quaint red 
gowns and trencher caps, are flitting 
on their way, to and from the Profes- 
sors’ lectures. Sometimes they stand 
in groups, waiting with their books and 
papers under the great archways of the 
University, or you may see them com- 
ing out of the old houses and hurrying 
up the narrow stone alleys that lead to 
North Street, where the University 
stands firmer than either castle or 
cathedral. 

If you walk along the old streets at 
certain hours on week-days, in the 
mornings and in the early forenoon, 
you might almost expect to meet the 
Pied Piper himself passing with long 
strides over the stones, in his fantastic 


* Copyright, tgor, by Mrs, Richmond Ritchie, 
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garb, and playing as he goes; so urgent 
and pressing are the swarms of rosy 
children hurrying by. They come out 
of the houses and down the stone 
flights, trotting up on their tidy little 
stumpy legs, pursuing one another, 
dressed in hoods and caps and quaint 
gay-colored garments of their mothers’ 
fashion, rather than the milliner’s 
mode; boys and girls too, from the 
small ages down to the very tiniest, 
running along in a business-like, inde- 
pendent sort of way, well at home in 
the old streets and alleys. These small 
Scots, almost without exception, carry 
books and copybooks or little satchels 
slung on their shoulders; for it is no 
wicked demon, but a benevolent spirit, 
the Pied Piper of education, that is 
calling them irresistibly. A distant 
school-bell is ringing volubly, and one 
may see the children disappearing one 
by one, as in the legend, up the steps 
which lead to their Parnassus. It isa 
charming little multitude to watch; 
dividing into two processions, each 
treading on the other’s heels and 
hurrying to be in time; the doors open 
and shut again, and they pass away 
from our ken into the Schools. 

As for the University, it was founded 
some six hundred years ago, in those 
times when kings came on horseback 
with their followers to pray in the now 
ruined choirs, bringing gifts and golden 
caskets and whole parishes for guer- 
dons; in days when four hundred 
monks walking in procession, from the 
Abbey up North Street, raised up a 
thanksgiving psalm for the opening of 
the University. In later palmy times 
the port was crowded with ships; kings, 
queens, and their courtiers and follow- 
ings: lived in the old houses round 
about the great cathedral. Embassies 
came from foreign parts, Spanish am- 
bassadors, Italian nuncios; Mary. of 
Guise was welcomed as a bride; Mary 
Queen of Scots followed her mother as 
a young widow, coming to ride about 
and disport herself in the fine air. She 


would not be plagued with business at 
St. Andrews, she said, and dismissed 
the envoys who came to trouble,her 
fun. 

After the fun came disaster, followed 
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by silence. 


Only thirty years ago—so 
an old student has told me—grass and 
dandelions grew in the deserted streets 
which led to the great gateways of the 
University. 

But the streets are well trodden now, 
the ruins stand firm upon the rocks 


that overhang the sea. Now it is to 
the muses that our philosophers pay 
their court, and charming ladies come 
from afar, not to dance and make 
merry, but to teach and study for 
themselves. As one walks along the 
worn stones, to-day seems crowded with 
other days, and yet vivid with its own 
present and original grace. Indeed, 
the life and interest at St. Andrews 
are delightful to realize, and the longer 
One stays there the more one learns 
how vivid its present is. 


II. 


The contrast between the life of the 
young in the nineteenth and in the 
eighteenth century is certainly very 
striking and one wonders how the 
Scotch children of former times sur- 
vived their early training, or how their 
schoolmasters survived the training of 
them. From sunrise to sunset in 
winter, from seven in the morning to 
six in the evening in summer, the work 
of the schools used to continue, In 
those days, before coming to school, 
many of the children had to walk for 
miles across the moors, sometimes carry- 
ing loads of straw upon their backs to 
thatch the school-house roof where the 
wet came in, or of reeds to lay upon 
the ground. So late as in 1677 Mr. 
Thomas Kirk, who travelled in Scot- 
land, described the children doing their 
lessons as they lay on the floor of the 
schools upon the mudded layers of 
rushes; there were no benches, no 
desks to write upon, there was no glass 
to the windows, and often the place 
was filled with dense clouds of smoke 
from the peat fire. ‘‘ It was like pigs 
in a stye,’’ said Mr. Thomas Kirk. 

From 1600 to 1700 the Grammar 
School at Glasgow met at five in the 
morning. On Sundays there was little 
relaxation; besides the long services 
which they had to attend, the children 
were expected at school no less than 














four times in the course of the day, to 
repeat by heart and to produce the 
notes they had taken of the heads of 
the discourses. Also the master used 
to be provided with a long pole to tap 
the heads of the inattentive during 
these discourses. I am quoting from 
a very interesting book lately pub- 
lished, ‘‘ The Social Life of the Eigh- 
teenth Century in Scotland,’’ by H. 
G. Graham, in which one reads that 
the holidays were as short as the work- 
ing hours were long—a week or fort- 
night’s ‘* vacance ’’ at midsummer was 
about the limit; we also read that the 
schoolmasters were in deepest poverty 
—no houses were provided for them 
and their families. 


When the teacher was married, the cares and 
trials of domestic life added terribly to those of 
scholastic work, in one little dirty, overcrowded, 
unventilated, ill-lighted apartment, where blended 
the bawling of the master, the shrill voices of the 
scholars, the crying of infants. The salaries were 
from £5 to £10 a year at one time; then they were 
increased to £12, and finally, in 1782, the bitter 
complaint of the schoolmasters was attended to, and 
they were granted salaries of £15—equal to £45 in 
these times—also a two-roomed house and garden 
were finally added for their benefit. 

The schoolmaster had to be a man of education, 
to teach Latin, mathematics, grammar ; he was also 
expected to recite passages from Milton, to sing a 
psalm before an investigating body. They had their 
perquisites indeed—candles at Candlemas, and a 
penny from each scholar on the first Mondays of 
May, June, and July. We also hear that the Town 
Council of Paisley presented the head-master of the 
Grammar School there with half a guinea to buy a 
three-cornered hat as a token of respect. 


Many of us will remember another 
description of life in 1806 — home-life 
among people of some position, taken 
from that delightful ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Highland Lady,’’ edited by Lady 
Strachey : 


Though seldom ailing, we inherited from our 
father a delicacy of constitution, demanding great 
care during our infancy. In those days it was the 
fashion to take none. All children alike were 


plunged into the coldest water, sent abroad in the 
worst weather, fed on the same food; our life was 
one long misery. ee 

In town a large long tub stood in the kitchen 
court, the ice on the top of which had often to be 
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broken before our horrid plunge into it; we were 
brought down from the very top of the house, four 
pairs of stairs, with only a cotton cloak over our 
nightgowns, just to chill us completely before the 
dreadful shock. How I screamed, begged, prayed, 
entreated to be saved, half the tender-hearted maids 


in tears beside me—all no use. Nearly 
senseless I have been taken to the housekeeper’s 
room, which was always warm, to be dried, Re- 
vived by the fire, we were enabled to endure the 
next bit of martyrdom—an hour upon the low sofa, 
our books in our hands, while our cold breakfast 
was preparing. My stomach rejecting milk, bread 
and tears generally did for me. 


The father (whom they devotedly 
loved nevertheless) eventually quelled 
the rebellion * against milk: 


In his dressing-gown, with his whip in his hand, 
he attended the breakfast. He began with 
me [says the Highland Lady]. My beseeching look 
was answered by a sharp cut, followed by as many 
more as were necessary to empty the basin, Jane 
obeyed at once—William after one good hint. I 
had an aching head, a heavy, sick, painful feeling 
which spoilt my whole morning, and prevented my 
appetite for dinner, where again we constantly met, 
with sorrow. It often ended in a black closet, 
where we cried for an hour or more. 


Six years later in the Highland home 
austerities seem still part of the educa- 
tion: 

In winter we rose without candle or fire or warm 
water; and really in the Highland winters, when 
the breath froze on the sheets, and the water in the 
jugs became cakes of ice, washing ‘was a very cruel 
necessity. As we could play our scales in the dark, 
the two pianofortes and the harp began the day’s 
work. How very near crying was the one whose 
turn set her at the harp! The strings cut the poor, 
cold fingers. Martyr the first sat in the dining- 
room at the harp; martyr the second put her blue 
fingers on the keys of the grand pianoforte in the 
drawing-room. 


III. 


In the Rose and the Ring book 
Fairy Blackstick expounded her views 


* It is perhaps scarcely fair only to quote these particular 
passages, when others in this same book tell of the many joys 
of this much-tried childhood which, hardships apart, was a 
happy one: “* Little princes and princesses in our own land 
where feudal feelings still reigned in their deep intensity and 
the face of Nature was so beautiful; we had rivers and lakes 
and fields, moors, woods, mountains, and heather; the dark 
fo: the wild pin, wild flowers, the picturesque inhabit- 





ants, ds of our forefathers, fairy tales and raids of the 
clans, haunted ee and everything that could touch 
the imagination there abounded, and acted as acharm on the 


children of the Chieftain, who was adored ; for my father was 
the father of his people, loved for himself as well as for his 
name. 
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on education some ten or twenty thou- 
sand years ago. At a comparatively 
recent date, so lately as two thousand 
years ago, so we read in the Ency- 
clopedia, work began with play, and 
the Greeks taught music and gymnas- 
tics only — gymnastics to make the 
body strong, music to cause the spirit 
to vibrate. And indeed, as one thinks 
of it, one wonders what better educa- 
tion has been devised since then, ex- 
cept that the Greeks, who did not 
consider women much (unless they 
happened to be goddesses), kept all 
these good things for their philosophers 
and their young men. But the heads 
of the colleges of St. Andrews are more 
liberal and they allow young Scots- 
women to share with their brothers in 
the lectures and examinations. Fairy 
Blackstick herself might have liked to 
be Warden of University Hall, which 
has lately been opened for women, 
with its many windows and sunshiny 
rooms and corridors, where those who 
have not much silver or gold may gain 
other possessions more to be desired at 
extraordinarily moderate charges. One 
professor of St. Andrews, a certain 
good Knight Hospitalier, has, among 
others, taken a very special interest in 
this fine foundation. 

Besides the University and its Hall, 
other great schools of St. Andrews 
welcome the girl-students. These are 
the schools of St. Leonard’s, over- 
flowing, under their popular head- 
mistress’s rule. There are the junior 
schools; there is the great Madras 
College, where Cardinal Beaton’s bones 
are peacefully lying; all are flourishing 
and doing good work. Let us take 
any one of the colleges at hazard. St. 
Katharine, the last come of the saints 
of St. Andrews! The house stands 
within a courtyard; there are extra 
rooms built out behind the school- 
house, a wash-house has been turned 
into a music-room, the stables are now 
workshops, beyond which, again, are 
the trim gardens where the children 
work in their play-hours. This head- 
mistress has views of her own about 
education, which to her mind should 
be not only abstract but practical; she 
believes in manual occupations as well 


as in mental algebra, in gardening, in 
bookbinding, carpentering for girls as 
well as boys, and all these form part of 
the course. 

As we came in, the little workwomen 
were all hurrying up for their afternoon 
lessons, with quick pretty ways, tossing 
back their tawny locks, putting on 
their pinafores, falling to then and 
there without a moment wasted. All 
the signs of their craft were ranged 
about the long room—tables (green as 
Educated tables are nowadays), there 
were also rush-bottomed chairs and 
bookcases growing under their fingers. 
The bookbinders had a mistress to 
themselves, and were learning the 
woven secrets which lie hidden behind 
all smooth book-boards and leathern 
backs. Some of these little girls were 
binding up Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

They loved the work—one could see 
it in their faces and their hands, the 
very way they flung back their long 
curls and slipped into their pinafores 
showed their pleasure and interest. 

St. Katharine’s is for junior students, 
from eight to fourteen years, who are 
considered too young for St. Leonard’s; 
some come from India, there are some 
whose parents have to live abroad, and 
who like to send their little ones to this 
wholesome air, this liberal, original 
teaching. The doctrine taught is not 
very complicated —‘‘ geography and 
obedience would embrace most things,” 
says the head-mistress, Miss Gray. She 
let us watch the little artificers for a 
time, then she led the way to another 
part of the school, crossing the big 
garden with the many little gardens 
along the wall, mounting a staircase 
which leads to a gallery in a big hall; 
here a piano was sounding, and some 
thirty or forty little pupils were learn- 
ing to dance, and the article in the 
Encyclopedia about gymnastics and 
music came into my mind. 

What is a more charming sight than 
happiness? This was happiness to 
music, with youthful skirts, locks, and 
limbs flying, and a beating time and 
tune, and a waving of arms, and a flit- 
ting of maidens, driven by the ruling 
piano, lord of all for the moment. 
The little girls had brought balls, 
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caught again to the dance-tunes; they 
advanced from the far end of a long 
hall; they parted, divided, mingled 
once more, with a most sweet, natural 
gleam and zest, eyes and hands and 
feet all alert and dexterously keeping 
to the measure, whilst the dancing mis- 
tress passed up and down ordering the 
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which they threw up in the air and 


mazes-as she went, and every combina- 
tion came true and seemed to be a part 
of the music. 

I heard of a little boy the other day 
who objected to visiting his first school, 
although warmly invited. It smells of 
lessons, he said gloomily. Little girls 
will not talk in this way of their school- 
days at St. Andrews. 


Phillips Brooks: the Preacher and the Man 


By R. HEBER NEWTON 


THE “‘ Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks’”’ (it is well that it is not 
‘‘ Bishop Brooks ’’—the man bulks so 
much larger than the office) have at 
last appeared, in the two portly vol- 
umes issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In part, the delay has been due to 
the secondary pathos of the work,—the 
death of the younger Brooks, who be- 
gan to write the life of his truly bigger 
brother. A true man and genuine was 
Arthur Brooks — of fine gifts and finer 
character; a strong preacher, a faithful 
pastor, a citizen to whom the women 
of New York are under heavy obliga- 
tions for that Barnard College in whose 
halls they now find the education so 
long denied them; but a man doomed 
to perpetual eclipse under the shadow 
of his greater brother, so that he half- 
plaintively and half-laughingly said 
one day, ‘‘I am tired of being al- 
ways introduced as Phillips Brooks’s 
brother,’’—the inevitable dimming of 
the man of “‘ talent” by the man of 
“* genius,’’ to use Goethe’s distinction. 

With his lamented death, the ma- 
terials which he had accumulated were 
placed in the hands of Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen, of the Cambridge Theological 
School — by whom the work has been 
completed. No wiser choice could 
have been made. He brought to the 
task a friendship of years which has 
opened to him the inner depths of this 
subtle character, an intellectual sym- 
pathy which enables him to interpret 
the movements of thought in this won- 
derful mind, a ripe scholarship, a wis- 


* dom born of knowledge, which lights 


up these pages every now and again in 
revealing touches wherein all history 


lends itself to the reading of a biog- 
raphy. The result is a noble piece 
of work which almost disarms criticism. 

Probably the most valuable portion 
of the work will prove to be the earlier 
part. The world knew the made man 
—what it most needed to know was 
the man in making. As with Emer- 
son, so with Phillips Brooks, his educa- 
tion began several generations before 
his birth. Two strains of noble blood 
united in his person to make the sin- 
gularly rich and composite being whom 
we knew. He was the consummate 
flower of a choice ancestry. As Pro- 
fessor Allen indicates in the close of 
his introduction, the life-story of Phil- 
lips Brooks illustrates anew the old 
doctrine of foreordination, only in a 
natural way, the election by Providence 
through heredity. 

In his school career, there were no 
indications of precocity. He ranked 
high in his class, but never took the 
highest honors. In college, he made 
his classmates prophesy great things 
for him, and showed unmistakably the 
dawnings of genius. Certain limita- 
tions were marked even then. His 
taste for the languages, delles-lettres, 
history and poetry was offset by a 
curious inability to interest himself in 
metaphysics or mathematics. It is 
significant that his strength in his col- 
lege days showed itself plainly in the line 
of literary expression. On leaving col- 
lege, his mind does not seem to have 
been clear as to the career before him. 
He felt drawn to the work of teaching, 
and, on the whole, looked forward to 
this work as his true vocation. Whis- 
pers have gained the public ear, in ad- 
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vance of this “‘ Life,’’ concerning the 
fiasco which is fully told in its pages. 
The first experiment in teaching, in 
Boston, was a dismal failure; a failure, 
however, not unrelieved by extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

His lifelong reserve concerning his 
inner life—a reserve which was broken 
only in the pulpit, in its apparently im- 
personal self-revelations—gives us little 
clue to the processes of his mind as he 
turned slowly toward the ministry. 
When he entered Alexandria Seminary 
he had so little confidence in his ulti- 
mate vocation that he wished no one 
to know where he was and what he 
was doing, and felt, himself, as though 
he might give the whole thing up at 
any time. He approached shrinkingly 
a vocation towards which he felt irre- 
sistibly drawn, but in which he feared 
that his life would be narrowed and he 


would make the great sacrifice of a ° 


whole-orbed humanity. 

His seminary life is a rarely interest- 
ing story. He lived in the greatest 
simplicity, with the poorest and plain- 
est surroundings; his first room being 
so low-ceilinged that he could not 
stand upright in it, and his purse so 
slim that again and again he writes 
home gratefully acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a few dollars. The mental 
atmosphere was depressing to him, in 
contrast with that of Harvard. His 
criticisms on the condition of the sem- 
inary must leave a sting behind some- 
where. To a friend who thinks of 
going there he writes: ‘‘ Leave your 
intellect behind; you will not need it 
here.’’ Hearing of the new school 
projected for Philadelphia, he thinks 
of going there. It may not be any 
better —‘‘ it cannot be any worse” 
(vol. i., pp. 168-175). He was faith- 
ful to the studies prescribed in the 
curriculum, but his true mental de- 
velopment followed lines altogether 
outside thereof. Leisure was found 
for a reading which surprises us by its 
range and volume. He prepared him- 
self for his future work by assiduous 
toil such as few who are less gifted 
give thereto. A sample page of the 
note-books which he kept is given, to 
indicate this constant onlook in his 


reading to his future work. It is in- 
teresting to notice that, like Beecher, 
he was ever in search of similes. A 
most unconventional record of study 
and reading, this,—one that would 


have surprised his professors, had they 


known it. What they did know of 
him, as Professor Allen indicates, suffi- 
ciently puzzled them. 

He came forth from. the seminary a 
matured man, mentally. Thencefor- 
ward, the changes in his thought were 
never of the nature of a revolution, 
but always of an evolution. Nothing 
in this wonderful story is more surpris- 
ing than this ripeness of thought in a 
young man of twenty-one — unless it 
be the fecundity and richness and ex- 
quisite beauty of its expression. 

The first volume covers the ten years 
of the ministry in Philadelphia, begin- 
ning ia the little Church of the Advent 
and quickly passing to the great parish 
of Holy Trinity. It was a brilliant 
success from the start, in every sense, 
the deepest as well as the shallowest. 
The evening congregations in the Ad- 
vent, even during the first winter, be- 
came crowded. A good old-fashioned 
custom of exchanging pulpits prevailed 
then in Philadelphia, and the young 
stranger was soon introduced to all 
the leading congregations of the city. 
Wherever he went a breath of fresh air 
went with him. People did not know 
what to make of him. The most con- 
ventional of cities could scarcely in- 
terpret the most unconventional of 
preachers. 

The present writer recalls vividly the 
impression of one of these early ser- 
mons, as, standing in the pulpit of Old 
St. Paul’s Church, the young stranger 
with the great, deep eyes preached 
upon the words—‘‘ Which is the great 
commandment of the Law?’’ Here 
was preaching of a sort which utterly 
puzzled the old folks, while it fasci- 
nated the young ones. In a well- 
known clerical club, one of Mr. 
Brooks’s most intimate friends said, 
one day, in the familiarity of a circle 
of friends: ‘* Boys, I am going to 
preach for Phillips next Sunday, and I 
will tell you how it will be. As the 
congregation passes down the aisle at 
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the end of the service, the senior war- 
den will say to the junior warden, 
‘Who preached for us this morning ?’ 
The junior warden will answer, ‘Jones 
of Jonesville.” The senior warden 
will then say, ‘ What was it that he 
preached?’ The junior warden will 
again answer, ‘ The Gospel.’ To which 
the senior warden will reply, ‘ Never 
heard that here before !’ ”’ 

Those wonderful days in Philadel- 
phia are graphically pictured. Throned 
in the pulpit of Holy Trinity, the young 
preacher rose to ever greater heights 
of power over the city at his feet; be- 
coming not merely the prophetic in- 
spirer of spiritual life to myriads of 
men and women, but the prophetic 
leader in the great crisis of our national 
life whose shadows lay heavily upon 
him during those days. 

The second volume is devoted to the 
yet more wonderful work in Boston. 
In the great cathedral built for this 
true Bishop of Souls, through twerity 
years he preached, not only to the élite 
of the Back Bay, but to ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men’’; making himself 
a minister at large, not merely to the 
city, but to the commonwealth, and 
not to the commonwealth alone, but 
to the nation. A ministry this never 
to be forgotten by those privileged to 
share even the least of its benedictions. 
The intellectual brilliance of the Phila- 
delphia ministry passed on into a 
spiritual power perhaps never known 
in our country before. In indicating 
this contrast between the two periods, 
perhaps Professor Allen has not suffi- 
ciently emphasized another aspect of 
the same fact. The Philadelphia min- 
istry, in a city of settled opinions, was 
an intellectual solvent, dissolving old 
crystallizations of conviction as a prep- 
aration for a new construction. The 
Boston ministry, in the city of liberal- 
ism, was an intellectual recrystallization 
of conviction around the old forms, the 
Catholic Creeds, in new figures, under 
the electric impulse of his spiritual 
energy. 

He who writes this will never forget 
the last time he heard Phillips Brooks, 
in one of those great free Sunday eve- 
ning Lenten services which were his 
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delight. There was a sense of unutter- 
able serenity in the preacher, an aloof- 
ness from the crowd, a mystic nearness 
to the unseen world, a something alto- 
gether undefinable, the impression of 
which was so profound even upon those 
most accustomed to his ministry that 
one such, on the way home after ser- 
vice, could not speak a word, but was 
in tears all the way. 

It was natural and inevitable that the 
friends of such a man should want to 
make him a bishop. They had tried 
before, in Philadelphia, but had failed 
to win his consent. One of those 
friends had then urged him to accept, 
on the ground that they looked to him 
to convert the House of Bishops. 
There can be no question that he was 
greatly drawn to the office and work of 
the Episcopate, not out of ecclesiasti- 
cal ambition, but rather out of a desire, 
once laughingly expressed, to see some- 
thing of the change in the bishops of his 
Church which Dr. McGlynn prophesied 
for the bishop of bishops, when he said 
that he hoped to live to see the day 
when the Pope would walk down 
Broadway in a stovepipe hat! On 
the eve of his consecration he writes: 


The robes have just come in and stand beside me 
on the floor as I write. It is a pity that 
one has to wear them and that the whole subject of 
the Episcopate should be so involved in clothes, but 
one must make the best of that. Indeed, 
the more I think of it, the more it seems to me as 
if there were really no necessity in the nature of 
things that a Bishop should be a fool. (II: 864.) 


With great restraint, the story of 
perhaps the most shameful episode of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country is told,—the tale of the 
long struggle over the confirmation of 
Phillips Brooks’s election to the epis- 
copate. Professor Allen could have 
deepened the indignation which even 
this reticent narrative reawakens; had 
he let out a secret which ought to be 
an open secret by this time. The 
** prominent citizen of Boston ’’ whose 
letter was used as a campaign docu- 
ment to defeat that election — being 
scattered broadcast among the bish- 
ops and standing committees of the 
country — was a certain brilliant but 
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hysterical woman. It is believed that 
before this she had been at least once 
out of her mind, while it is known 
that, shortly after this, she joined a 
colony of cranks in Southern California, 
under the leadership of Thomas Lake 
Harris, in search of her spiritual affin- 
ity; who, as she at one time wrote in a 
private letter, was probably to be found 
in Zoroaster, or, as she wrote in an- 
other letter, in a knight of the Middle 
Ages! 

The Church was given but the brief- 
est foretaste of what his episcopate 
would have been. Even in the few 
months spared him, he forged to 
the front of the Church Universal in 
Massachusetts,— his Episcopal visita- 
tions becoming visitations to ‘‘ all who 
profess and call themselves Christians.”’ 
He was recognized, as a Congregational 
layman called him, as ‘‘ the Bishop of 
All Souls.”” The venerable Rabbi Got- 
theil, in the memorial service in New 
York, called him ‘* Our Bishop ’’; in 
this unconsciously echoing a letter of 
the Unitarian Lowell. No wooden 
bishop, no lay figure, no simulacrum 
of an apostle, no confirming machine, 
would he have been, but a bishop who, 
despite his heresies and ecclesiastical 
shortcomings, would have magnified 
the office as it has never before been 
magnified in the history of our country. 
A clever presbyter, entering the store 
of a well-known publisher just as his 
bishop had left, was greeted with the 
remark, “‘ There goes your spiritual 
superior.” To which he replied, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, my ecclesiastical superior! ”’ 
This distinction never would have 
been made concerning Bishop Brooks. 
Could he but have had half a gener- 
ation in his office! The fatuous folly 
of the Pastoral Letter of 1894, which 
would have been fatal to the liberties 
of the Church if it had not been pro- 
videntially still-born, never could have 
been perpetrated if he had been within 
the House of Bishops; or, at least, not 
without a protest which would have 
forced its way through the locked doors 
of that ecclesiastical close corporation. 
The ‘‘ Fond Du Lac Circus,’’ as our 
strongest Church paper irreverently 
called it, with its group of bishops 
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posturing before the camera in mediz- 
val “‘ properties,” would have been 
shamed in the presence of this great- 
est of all bishops in civilian clothes. 

One of Mr. Brooks’s classmates char- 
acterized his seminary essays as being 
each an organic whole. Such was his 
career; moving, from the beginning, 
when he had found his real vocation, 
to the end, in a cycle of such perfect 
fitness, such natural growth, such 
rounded fulness, that all seems to have 
happened just as it ought to have hap- 
pened —save for his seemingly pre- 
mature end. And yet who knows? 
So we felt about Lincoln, and many 
another great soul. 

Professor Allen thinks that Mr. 
Brooks could have been equally suc- 
cessful in at least several other voca- 
tions; that he could have been a great 
teacher, a great scholar, a great writer, 
a great poet. Without doubt—as this 
biography amply reveals. Most read- 
ers, who know the poet only by his 
charming carol, ‘‘O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” will be surprised to find 
the extent and quality of his poetic 
gifts. Two of the finest of his poems 
will be found in vol. i., p. 592, and vol. 
ii., p. 872; poems which together rep- 
resent. his joyous sense of oneness 
with nature and his reverent love for 
the Christ, and the essential identity of 
the two passions in the Christian faith. 
Yet there can be no doubt that he 
found his true career. The tempta- 
tions which came to him, from time to 
time, to step aside into the work of 
education were wisely put aside. ‘‘ I 
am a preacher to the end,’ he himself 
wrote, and such a preacher as the 
world is not likely to see soon again. 

The secret of his power puzzled his 
generation. There have been many 
like the young divinity student -of 
whom Professor Allen tells us, wander- 
ing about Mr. Brooks’s library, hunt- 
ing here and there, even getting upon 
his knees to examine the books upon 
the lowest shelves, who, when asked 
what he was doing replied, ‘‘I am 
trying to find where he gets it.’”’ The 
theclogue’s conclusion was wise—‘‘ He 
gets it out of his head.’’ Only not so 
much out of his head as out of his 
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whole being. ‘‘ I have done my work 
so far, as work, not as mere head and 
hand work apart from the personal 
being, but as the completest expres- 
sion of that being to which I could at- 
tain.’ Out of ‘* the abysmal deeps of 
personality ’’’ came this magic power 
which has charmed a generation, the 
mystic power of The Charmer of whom 
Plato dreamed. Nothing more can be 
said concerning this mystery than is 
said in the quotation from Plotinus so 
appositely made by Professor Allen. 
Bishop Brooks’s work so transcended 
the work of other men in the ministry 
because he himself was so much more 
of a man than are most of the men in 
the ministry, or anywhere else for that 
matter. In acollege oration concerning 
Rabaut he noted the fact that—‘‘ there 
were many greater minds in France; 
but there was not one greater man.”’ 
He was not only one of Nature’s noble- 
men, as a Catholic priest pronounced 
’ him—he was one of Nature’s kings. 
The outer presence—the majestic form, 
the leonine head, the beautiful face, 


the eyes recalling the child in the arms 
of the Sistine Madonna — was the sign 


of the inward reality. Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell, who knew him so long and so 
well, wrote of him in the Appreciation 
which closes the first volume—which 
ought to have been more than the ais- 
jecta membra of anecdotes which it is: 

.‘ Ihave known a number of the men 
we call great,—poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers—but Phillips was the only one I 
ever knew who seemed to me entirely 
great.’’ Probably the very highest 
tribute ever paid to him was in a letter 
from a workingman, who calls himself 
“‘ one of the crowd who does not go to 
church, yet am consciously better be- 
cause you are here ’’ 


To me you reveal God as no other man does. 
What I mean by that is, I can’t think of you for 
ten consecutive minutes without forgetting all about 
you and thinking of God instead; and when I 
think of God and wonder how he will seem to me, 
it always comes around to trying to conceive of you 
enlarged infinitely in every way. 


If there is a criticism to be made 
upon this noble work of Professor 
Allen, it is that the writer has come so 
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closely under the charm of this won- 
derful personality that he seems to 
have lost sight of limitation or defect in 
his hero. We have a portrait painted 
almost wholly in high lights, with- 
out enough of shadow to throw it into 
relief. It might have been well if the 
biographer had borne in mind the truth 
that here, as in a far greater instance, 
the human form grows ‘‘ most God- 
like being most a man.”’ 

Phillips Brooks’s ‘* talent for non- 
sense in little things,’’ as Bishop Ran- 
dolph once called it, was one of his 
most striking superficial qualities. It 
impressed every one who came near 
him. It puzzled many of his friends 
at times. From a fun that seemed 
frivolous and almost cynical, indulged 
up to the very door of the pulpit, he 
would pass into his sublime inspira- 
tions. Doubtless, Professor Allen’s 
interpretation of this singular charac- 
teristic is on the whole true —very 
subtly true. Yet there may have been 
in part a less heroic interpretation of 
the puzzle, running back to that “‘ in- 
fection of nature ’’ whereby something 
else than gporvnua capxos ‘‘ doth re- 
main, yea in them that are regenerate.” 

The biography fails to make clear 
the curious fact, often noted by his 
friends and admirers, that his thought 
did not seem to thoroughly clear itself. 
If, in his own mind, he had cleared his 
thought upon some of the great ques- 
tions in dispute in our age, certainly 
his sermons failed to indicate it. The 
nearest approach thereto is to be found 
in the Essays and Addresses published 
after his death; yet, even here, there is 
something lacking. Few there were in 
his lifetime who could tell just what 
Phillips Brooks thought concerning cer- 
tain points of current controversy. This 
number will not be largely increased 
after the reading of his ‘* Life and 
Letters.’’ Doubtless, there is an ex- 
planation of this which only does him 
the greater honor. He was at pains 
ever to distinguish matters of opinion 
from the substance of the faith, and to 
subordinate the merely intellectual ele- 
ment in faith to its spiritual essence. 
He rightly disliked controversy, and 
was ever seeking to meet men upon the 
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plane above all disputation. His con- 
scious aim was to inspire men spiritually 
rather than to merely illumine them 
mentally. This is clearly indicated 
through the work. To all this our 
unfeigned approbation must be given. 
There is perhaps, however, a certain 
limitation herein betrayed. He was 
the poet rather than the philosopher, 
the man of insight and inspiration 
rather than the metaphysician and 
logician. 

Therefore it must be confessed that, 
while Phillips Brooks influenced his 
generation towards a freer theology as 
scarcely any one else has done, this 
work was indirect rather than direct, 
more an unconscious than a conscious 
influence, a powerful solvent of the 
traditional thought rather than a re- 
crystallization of new thought, a quick- 
ening spiritual energy which stirred 
the sap of a new life within old forms 
and drove down all belief into its deep- 
est rootings in essential faiths, rather 
than a full flowering in clear-cut con- 
sciousness of “‘ the Christ that is to 
be.”” Our Moses led us up out of the 
wilderness to the borders of the ‘‘ land 
flowing with milk and honey.”” We 
await the Joshua who is to lead us into 
the possession of that new land. 

The greatest of all teachers, whose 
thought was always a spiritual inspi- 
ration, was also the clearest of all 
teachers. 

In the outer circle of acquaintance- 
ship, he was not always easily approach- 
able. Men often complained, in the 
earlier days at least, that they found 
him unsympathetic. One well-known 
Unitarian minister has declared in 
private that he would have been in the 
Episcopal Church but for the lack of 
sympathy manifested towards him 
when he came to consult Mr. Brooks 
in his religious difficulties. Such ex- 
periences may have grown, as Professor 
Allen indicates, out of the almost un- 
conscious fencing of himself in which 
Bishop Brooks always sought to achieve, 
in order to safeguard his own reserve. 
They may also have been due to some- 
what of the chill of the Boston east 
wind, struck inward. In truth, his own 
life was, after its preliminary failure, 
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such an unmingled success that it was 
difficult for him to understand, in his 
exceeding modesty, why all other men 
could not do just as well as he had 
done. 

In his early ministry in Philadelphia, 
he had been a strong anti-slavery man, 
a courageous upholder of the Govern- 
ment through the great Civil War— 
using his pulpit freely to lead the com- 
munity in the paths of righteousness, 
His father at one time feared for him 
on this account. In his Boston minis- 
try, while he was always interested 
in philanthropic movements and ever 
ready to plead the cause of humanita- 
rian societies, personally unwearying in 
his ministrations to the poor as well as 
the rich, delighting to open Trinity’s 
doors, in those great free Sunday eve- 
ning services and in his summer ser- 
vices, to the plain people—it is none 
the less notable that he was in no sense 
a social reformer. The early promise, 
for some reason or other, failed to 
mature in those later days. A number 
of years ago the present writer pointed 
out, in the pages of THE CRITIC, while 
reviewing a volume of his sermons 
preached in England, the curious fact 
that that volume appeared at the same 
moment as the now famous pamphlet, 
‘* The Bitter Cry of the Outcast 
Poor;’’ but that one might read the 
sermons from beginning to end with- 
out hearing an echo of that “ bitter . 
cry.’’ Professor Allen’s interpretation 
of this curious fact is all good so far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
There clearly seems a limitation in 
Phillips Brooks in this direction. Only 
thrice through these pages does he refer 
to Socialism—once to make it plain that 
he entirely misapprehended it, and, 
again, to show that he as successfully 
misapprehended that special form of it 
known as Christian Socialism. Con- 
cerning this latter, he deplored the fact 
that the Broad Churchmen in England 
were turning so much from theological 
thought to social agitation. He as- 
sured himself that the chief thing to 
do, now as always, was to inspire the 
individual life, which would then 
change all social conditions. But, 


surely, eighteen centuries of inspira- 























tion of the individual life may well 
have brought the time when this swell- 
ing life of conscience and love should 
be rending our unethical and inhuman 
industrial system, in the effort to grow 
a truly Christian society. Professor 
Allen, whose own historic work has so 
clearly indicated this truth, should not 
have failed to recognize it here. Is 
Bishop Potter’s influence less individual 
and spiritual because he so bravely 
champions the cause of labor in our 
city? Is Professor Herron’s prophetic 
message less individual and spiritual 
because he burns through the soul of a 
man the conviction that his own per- 
sonal religious life must turn itself out 
into society and create there the King- 
dom of:-God ? It is only necessary to 
contrast in this respect Phillips Brooks 
with Theodore Parker, his predecessor 
in the great trio of Boston preachers, 
to recognize the fact that, while he 
towered above him in some respects, he 
fell below him in at least this one par- 
ticular. ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of all 
her children.”’ 

But those who merely read this Life 
can understand how he who wrote it 
came so completely under the spell of 
this colossal personality as to lose all 
sense of limitation in him. And thus, 
perhaps, we can conceive somewhat 
better the process which took place 
eighteen centuries ago, in the apothe- 
osis of the human Master whom Phillips 
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Brooks loved and worshipped so pas- 
sionately. 

Almost the last words of Bishop 
Brooks to one of his friends, in a con- 
versation concerning the outlook for 


the Church, were these: ‘‘ What 
troubles me is that I do not see where 
the future preachers are coming from.” 
The falling away in our churches 
shows that others, too, are failing to 
see the God-sent preachers in their 
midst. This sense of the people is 
reacting upon the pulpit, and is driv- 
ing weaker men to the false methods 
of the sensational mountebanks and 
dogmatic droners and pretty posturers, 
who are vainly trying to galvanize the 
pulpit into anew power. What a relief 
to turn to the man in whom the highest 
ideals of the modern pulpit lived and 
breathed—the ideals of simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and serenity! Better than all 
our societies for the increase of the min- 
istry is the record of such a life, at once 
enlarging and exalting the pulpit until 
it looms into a vocation which ought to 
draw to it the noblest of our young men, 
for the noblest of all human work. It 
would be well if every congregation 
would present its pastor with a copy 
of this ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ and if 
every theological seminary would close 
its class-rooms long enough to enable 
all its students to ‘‘ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it.” 


Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ Herod ” 


By JOSEPH B. GILDER. 


THE CRITIC confesses to having 
found less of promise or achievement 
in the ‘‘ Poems” of Stephen Phillips 
than a majority of its critical contem- 
poraries were so fortunate as to discover 
therein, and the frank expression of our 
incapacity to rate them as highly as 
others did doubtless caused his ad- 
mirers to put us down as_ hopeless 
Philistines. Yet the natural desire 
that most people feel to stand on the 
same side with a majority of their kind 
was not the secret of our perception of 


beauties in ‘‘ Paolo and Francesta” to 
which we were blind in the earlier 
volume; nor has it aught to do with 
our recognition of similar beauties in 
the poet’s latest work.* 

This is a noble dramatic poem; 
though hardly, we should judge, an 
acting drama, notwithstanding the 
succes d’estime achieved by Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree in its recent presentation on 
the London boards. It affords ample 


*‘* Herod. A Tragedy in Three Acts.” 


By Stephen 
Phillips. John Lane. $1.50. yo? 
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opportunity for sumptuous display, 
and contains several highly effective 
situations. But it lacks animation and 
variety; its merits are almost wholly 
literary; whatever may have been its 
origin and inspiration, it is primarily a 
poem rather than a play—or at least 
a closet drama, capable of stage pro- 
duction, but much more enjoyable to 
read than to follow with eye and ear. 
Though Shakespeare himself made his 
most successful appearance as a player 
in the réle of the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ 
it seems to us significant that the au- 
thor of *“‘ Herod ’’ and of ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,”’ excelled in this same part, 
before he abandoned play-acting for 
play-writing. The dignity and aloof- 
ness which made the character of Ham- 
let’s father especially attractive to the 
young actor, find constant expression 
in the poet’s stately and beautiful 
blank-verse. His theme in the present 
play is Herod’s love of Mariamne— 


A tiger’s fury, not the love of man, 


Incidentally the king’s inordinate am- 
bition is shown, and the ruthlessness 
that prompts him, on the one hand, to 
have his wife’s young brother, the 
dangerously popular High Priest, done 
to death, and on the other to ordain 
that she too shall die, if he himself be 
slain. The discovery that he has 
issued these inhuman decrees kills 
Mariamne’s love for her husband, and 
in a measure prepares her for his next 
and least pardonable act,—an order for 
her immediate execution, on sudden 
suspicion of her fidelity. Remorse 
drives him to the verge of madness, 
and when he realizes that Mariamne is 
no more, he falls into a cataleptic 
trance. The passages in which, ignor- 
ing the reality of her death, he demands 
that the queen be brought before him, 
are strong and beautifully pathetic, 
though not essentially. different in style 
from the speeches of Mariamne herself 
or (say) the Physician. Thus Herod, 
in the last act: 
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Let all the sounds of building rise to me, 

By day, by night—and now let anvils clang, 

Melodious axes ring through Lebanon ; 

Masons let me behold so far aloft 

They crawl like flies, ant-like artificers, 

Swarming with tiny loads, and laborers 

Hither and thither murmuring like bees. 

Away, with inspiration of these words ! 
[Zxeunt CHIEF ARTIFICERS, 

Is Bathsheba returned? ’T is a light task 

To rouse a sleeping woman, to awake her. 

*T is all I ask: I ’d not compel her here ; 

I do not ask things out of reason—only 

To know that she is waked—to know—to know. 


And thus the Physician: 


Rest, and a world of leaves, and stealing stream, 
Or solemn swoon of music may allure 
Homeward the ranging spirit of the king. 

These things avail: but these things are of man. 
To me indeed it seems, who with dim eyes 
Behold this Herod motionless and mute, 

To me it seems that they who grasp the world, 
The kingdom and the power and the glory, 
Must pay with deepest misery of spirit, 

Atoning unto God for a brief brightness, 

And ever ransom, like this rigid king, 

The outward victory with inward loss. 


While Mariamne herself, in the first 
act, when Herod is leaving her, on 
Antony’s death, to make his peace with 
Czsar, declaims in this wise: 


And most for this I love you, and have loved, 

That when you wooed, behind you cities crashed, 

Those eyes that dimmed for me flamed in the breach, 

And you were scorched and scarred and dressed in 
spoils, 

Magnificent in livery of ruin. 

You swept denial off and all delay, 

You rushed on me like fire, and a wind drove you, 

Thou who didst never fear, Herod, my Herod. 

Now clasp me again as thou didst clasp me then, 

When like a hundred lightning brands upsprung 

In the night sudden. Then did you laugh out 

And whirl me like a god through the dark away. 


** Herod” is, beyond question, the 
finest and strongest thing Mr. Phillips 
has yet done, and no living English 
poet could have produced in the year 
1900 so strong and fine a piece of work. 














Huxley’s Life and Letters * 


By N. S. SHALER z 


THESE very diverse sketches of the 
life and works of Huxley afford, if read 
together, a very complete picture of 
the man. That by his son, where the 
delineation is almost entirely left to 
the letters, though it is most interest- 
ing, is from its nature incomplete. It 
gives us an insight into the depths of 
his noble spirit, but fails adequately to 
show the true measure of his great 
work. That by Mr. Mitchell is a well 
considered and successful endeavor to 
set forth the large place of Huxley in 
science and the even larger place which 
he holds as a shaper of public opinion 
in the intellectual and moral revolution 
of the nineteenth century. This latter 
task will doubtless be often essayed, 
for it is a subject that will be sure to 
tempt many writers; the former has 
the peculiar merit belonging to auto- 
biographies that it can be done but 
once. 

Approaching what we may term the 
problem of Huxley by the way of such 
an account of his work as Mr. Mitchell 
has set forth, the reader will find his 
way to the true value of the letters 
which give an inner view of a wonder- 
fully active and efficient life. Probably 
no other man of action, so far as his 
intimate relations are concerned, has 
ever been more faithfully portrayed or 
would leave a nobler impression of his 
essential quality. After reading this 
evidently incomplete collection of hast- 
ily written letters, none of them bearing 
the least sign that they were meant for 
more than the moment’s use, the reader 
will find that he has been in the pres- 
ence of a singularly strong personality. 
He is likely to feel that the man who 
wrote them was in his nature a true 
builder; one of those who send their 
influence far. 

Those who knew Huxley and watch- 
ed his activities could not help seeing 
past the commonplace effects with 


_*** The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley.” By 
his Son, Leonard Huxley. D an &Co. 2vols. $5.00 
“ Thomas Henry Huxley: a Sketch of his Life and Work.” 
By P. Chalmers Mitchell. M.A. (Oxon.). ‘* Leadérs in Sci- 


ence Series.”” G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 
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which his endless controversies sur- 
rounded him, that he was one of the 
larger figures of his century. But be- 
cause he was so very much alive it was 
not until after his death that his meas- 
ure could be taken and his place in his- 
tory determined. We are indeed even 
now too near to him to make a final 
measurement of his life and work. 
Some points are, however, sufficiently 
clear for consideration. 

It is in the first place clear that the 
eminently peculiar education, which 
circumstances rather than formal train- 
ing gave him, served marvellously well 
to develop his qualities. His father ap- 
pears to have been a man of no pecul- 
iar strength, who found his fit place 
as master in a rather ill-conditioned 
school. From him he derived no 
other inheritances except ‘* a hot tem- 
per and that amount of tenacity of 
purpose which unfriendly observers 
sometimes call obstinacy.’’ His con- 
siderable talent for drawing may be 
added to this slender store of paternal 
qualities. To his mother he, like many 
another great man, owed more of his 
power, especially his marvellous swift- 
ness of thought. 

For a while he was at the school 
where his father taught. Of it he 
says: “‘ Though my way of life has 
made me acquainted with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from the highest to 
the lowest, I deliberately affirm that 
the society I fell into at school was the 
worst I have ever known.” Fortu- 
nately for the lad, this school was 
broken up when he was about ten years 
of age, and for some years thereafter 
he was left to be his own master,—to 
serve himself curiously well. He ap- 
pears to have read ‘‘ everything he 
could lay his hands on. Not satisfied 
with the ordinary length of the day, he 
used, when a boy of twelve, to light 
his candle before dawn, pin a blanket 
around his shoulders and sit up in bed 
to read Button’s ‘ Geology.’’’ He 
wished to be an engineer, but was 
turned towards medicine, where the 
















































anatomical part of the work at once 
captivated him. 


The extraordinary attraction I felt towards the 

intricacies of living structures nearly proved false 
to me at the outset. I was a mere boy—I think 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age—when 
I was taken by some older student friends of mine 
to the first post-mortem examination I ever attended. 
All my life I have been most unfortunately sensitive 
to the disagreeables which attend anatomical pur- 
suits, but on this occasion my curiosity overpowered 
all other feelings, and I spent two or three hours in 
gratifying it. I did not cut myself and none of the 
ordinary symptoms of dissection poisoning super- 
vened, but poisoned I was somehow, and I remem- 
ber sinking into a strange state of apathy. 
I soon recovered, but for years I suffered from oc- 
casional paroxysms of internal pain, and from that 
time my constant friend, hypochondriacal dyspepsia, 
commenced his half century co-tenancy of my fleshly 
tabernacle. 


At the age of fifteen this curious lad 
appears to have taught himself German 
and to have acquired a taste for Car- 
lyle, the man of all others who appears 
to have made a strong impression on 
his early life and helped to develop his 
hatred of shams. At this mature 
period he began the formal study of 
medicine. 

The story of Huxley’s training in 
medicine is admirably told in the frag- 
ments of an autobiography concerning 
the year of his novitiate. It is evident 
that he cared little or nothing for his 
profession then, or afterwards; the 
only note we hear from him on the 
matter is a lament over his lack of all 
interest in it. What it gave him,—a 
gift of inestimable value for his career, 
—was a chance to become the surgeon’ 
of the Rattlesnake while it was for three 
years engaged in a survey of Torres 
strait on the way from India to Aus- 
tralia. Apart from his native genius 
in anatomical inquiry, his equipment 
was very slender; yet in these years, 
working alone, with no access to fellow 
naturalists and little aid from books, 
he made more path-breaking researches 
than any other naturalist has ever ac- 
complished in the same brief time. 
He went forth a tyro; he returned to 
find himself accepted as a leader among 
the strong men of his generation. 
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Perhaps the most attractive of the 
letters are those which relate to the 
years when though he had won fame 
he found it hard to win his daily bread. 
It was a brave struggle for a well de- 
served chance to live: for some years 
seemingly hopeless; then swiftly and 
largely successful. Success led to his 
marriage with the admirable woman to 
whom he had become engaged while in 
Australia, and to the founding of a 
household that stayed him in his labor 
for near half a century. 

If the direction given to Huxley’s 
life by his years of independent study 
on the far seas had not been inter- 
rupted, there is reason to believe that 
he would easily have won the foremost 
place among biologists. His memoirs 
on the ‘‘ Medusz ”’ or “‘ Jelly-fishes ”’ 
and their kindred is, considering his 
youth and the conditions under which 
it was prepared, as remarkable a piece 
of work as has ever been done. The 
influence has penetrated further and 
has been more inspiring of other good 
work than any such in the domain of 
biology, except Darwin’s great memoir. 
Yet his success ag a teacher brought 
him several good but underpaid ap- 
pointments, all of which he had to hold 
in order to support his household ; and 
his capacities as an administrative officer 
led to a succession of duties in govern- 
ment offices that used even the frag- 
ments of his time and strength. Such, 
however, was his capacity for labor that 
science might still have won a fair 
measure of his great promise had it 
not been for the life of controversy on 
which he entered when the “‘ Origin of 
Species ’’ came to be the subject of 
fierce discussion. 

In common with all other students 
of the organic world who had any tinc- 
ture of philosophy in their composition, 
Huxley had felt the unreasonableness 
of the long-accepted view that the 
species of animals and plants had been 
suddenly brought into existence. As 
did the most of the younger biologists 
of his day, he hailed the suggestion of 
the accumulation of variations by the 
process of natural selection as a revela- 
tion. . Though differing from Darwin 
concerning some of the details of the 















hypothesis,.he became at once an ad- 
vocate of its main contention; rarely, 
indeed, has a course been so swiftly and 
effectively supported. His work in 
affirming the Darwinian hypothesis 
was in part done by his contributions 
of a scientific nature going to show 
how completely the new view was in 
accordance with the body of facts that 
comparative anatomists had gathered; 
in larger part it was done by a wonder- 
ful series of debates with tongue and 
pen, by which he fairly swept away 
the throng of high-placed but ignorant 
people who sought by denunciation to 
overwhelm Darwin and all those who 
followed him. 

In the letters which relate to the 
Darwinian episode, the student of that 
most picturesque crisis in modern 
thought will find much to interest him. 
The way in which Huxley made light- 
some room around him, fairly driving 
the host from the field, and his joy in 
the battle are delightfully set forth. 
Such work was never done in a manlier 
way; without it we may be sure that 
the evolutionary hypothesis, which 
truly would in time have prevailed, 
would have won a less swift acceptance 
by the public. 

Good as was the service Huxley 
rendered by his masterful drubbing of 
biologists, prime ministers, and the 
lesser embodiments of ignorance who 
resisted the advance of modern science, 
the effect of it was to awaken in him an 
appetite for controversy and to turn 
him from his profession. The diversion 
was profitable to his people, indeed we 
may say to civilization, for it brought 
into the thought of our time an exalted 
and indomitable spirit that forced its 
weaker brethren to see and face the 
truth. Other and less greatly endowed 
men will give us the discoveries which 
his genius for inquiry would have at- 
tained, but we cannot hope soon again 
to see another win such a mastery over 
the minds of men, of scholars and com- 
mon folk alike. The. letters show, 
though not completely, the singular 
range and scope of this influence with 
his people won by his power of debate. 
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This influence was due to his intense 
love of truth and his sincere devotion 
to the interests of his fellow-men. It 
is seen in his success in bettering the 
common schools of England, as well as 
in the enlargement of the minds of the 
highly educated class. It may fairly 
be said that he brought about an intel- 
lectual revolution, not by the original 
quality of his teachings but by the 
manly earnestness with which he faced 
the problems of his time. 

What remnant of bitterness, and that 
but small, which Huxley’s controversies 
has left, is due to his attitude towards 
religion. It may be counted as one of 
the defects of his quality, due to his 
worship of tangible facts, that he was 
very intolerant of all beliefs that were 
not supported by clear evidence. He 
thus became the leader of the agnos- 
tics ; the name, indeed, is of his coining, 
and to his end he held to an attitude of 
utter, passionate doubt concerning the 
unseen. Yet while he was opposed to 
the creed of Christianity, his excellent 
sense led him, as a member of the 
London School Board, to insist on the 
retention of the Bible in the public 
schools. He saw that its value as a 
basis of morality and as a source of 
literary culture made it indispensable 
to youth. In his later years his noble 
qualities, and above all his valor, led 
the educated clergy of England to hold 
him in high esteem and to treat him 
with distinguished friendliness; but he 
died as he lived in an obdurate doubt 
as to the fate of men, a doubt so brave 
and cheerful that it held more than the 
confidence of other men. 

Above all else, the impression which 
the letters give is that of a strong, rich- 
natured man, who would have won 
success even greater than he attained 
had he entered public life by the way 
of politics. As was often remarked by 
those fit to judge, he had in him the 
making of a great statesman, one with 
the strength to lead his folk to high 
accomplishments. As it was, his life 
went to what was perhaps the best of 
all ends,—to the enlargement of the 
thought of his time. 
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Lawful Pleasures * 


By GEORGE M. SMITH 


To most men few things are more 
disagreeable than litigation, and from 
litigation of the ordinary kind I am as 
averse as other people. Indeed, I am 
able to understand and sympathize 
with a well-known broker of Mincing 
Lane who, whenever threatened with 
litigation, is said to produce his check- 
book and ask how much there is to 
pay. There is only one form of litiga- 
tion in which I have been engaged, 
and that is in the defence of actions 
for libel, and I must confess to looking 
back on my experience of the courts of 
law as having been interesting and 
even enjoyable. There is a certain 
pleasurable excitement in being de- 
fendant in such actions, it being 
granted that the libeller conscien- 
tiously believes that the libel is true in 
substance and in fact, and that he has 
done a public service by its publication. 

There are other kinds of libel; for 
instance, the innocent libel — where 
there has been no intention on the 
part of the writer of libelling any one; 
and the accidental libel, arising from a 
slip of the pen. An example of the 
first kind of libel is to be found in 
Plantagenet Harrison v. Smith, Elder 
& Co., and of the second in the peril in 
which I stood by the accidental inser- 
tion in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
name of the Crédit Foncier for that of 
another company. The first afforded 
me no pleasure: on the contrary, I 
wrote a cheque for the damages and 
cost with ‘“‘ most igstreme disgust ”’ ; 
and the second gave me a bad quarter 
of an hour. 

When I was proprietor of the Pal/ 


- Mall Gazette I had to defend in court 


three actions for libel, and my pub- 
lisher had once to appear before the 
magistrate at Great Marlborough 
Street Police Station; as proprietor 
of The Cornhill Magazine I have had to 
defend one action. As to the number 
of actions with which I have been 
threatened, some of them being carried 
nearly to the doors of the law courts, 


* Copyright, rg0r, by George M. Smith. 


my memory does not serve me. But 
I remember that I invariably suf- 
fered genuine disappointment when 
I was informed by my solicitor that 
a plaintiff had withdrawn from pro- 
ceedings. 

The first and most important libel 
action which I was called upon to de- 
fend was that of Hunter v. Sharpe 
(Sharpe being the publisher of the Pa// 
Mall Gazette), in the autumn of 1866, 
It is still interesting as an illustration 
of the functions and perils of a news- 
paper. There was a certain Dr. Hun- 
ter, who appended M.D. to his name, 
—though he only had an American 
degree,— and who advertised to an 
enormous extent in the newspapers a 
‘* cure for consumption.’’ The adver- 
tisements were most skilfully worded, 
and might well impose upon the credul- 
ity of any one with a limited medical 
knowledge. My attention was first 
directed to Hunter’s advertisements 
by the circumstance that one of my 
sisters had died of consumption, and 
that my mother, who was now aged, 
suffered remorse for not having taken 
her daughter to this quack. Nothing 
I could say seemed to relieve her mor- 
bid condition of mind. I asked a friend, 
an eminent physician, to have a talk 
with her; but he was not more success- 
ful than myself. Hunter’s plausible 
statements were transparent enough to 
me, and I felt wrathful with him for 
the unhappiness he caused my mother. 
My anger with the man was increased 
by my knowledge of the case of a poor 
girl who lived in my mother’s neigh- 
borhood in the country, and earned a 
scanty living as a governess. She suf- 
fered from consumption, and had sold 
all her small valuables in order to pay 
the fees of an ignorant pretender who 
was Dr. Hunter’s assistant or partner, 
and who had been sent down from 
London to treat her. The local prac- 
titioner, a perfectly competent man, 
assured me that nothing could have 
been done for the poor girl, and that 
the repeated visits and large fees of 
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Hunter’s assistant were a cruel imposi- 
tion. 

While I was in this frame of mind 
Dr. Hunter was summoned to a police- 
court on the charge of having grossly 
insulted one of his patients. This 
again called my attention to his pro- 
ceedings, and I arranged with the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette for a 
strong article about Hunter’s practices. 
It happened just at that time that I 
was making special arrangements to 
ensure the paper going to press in 
good time. I made the manager of 
the printing department responsible 
for the appearance of the paper at a 
fixed hour, and instructed him to send 
a formal natice to the editor’s room 
every afternoon, stating the time at 
which the last proof must be returned 
for press. 

When the proof of the article con- 
cerning Dr. Hunter, which was written 
by Mr. J. M. Capes, came down to the 
editor’s room there were present, with 
Mr. Greenwood (the editor) and my- 
self, Mr. Matthew Higgins and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen. I read the article 
aloud. ‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, ‘‘ if you are going to print 
that article you will hear of it!’’ ‘‘At 
all events,”’ said Mr. Higgins, ‘‘ let me 
take some of the worst of the libel 
out.’” He was a past master in that 
kind of work, and was supposed to be 
able to write nearer libel, without act- 
ually committing it, than any other 
man in London. 

Higgins commenced his alterations; 
but before he had gone through many 
lines down came the formal notice from 
the manager of the printing office. We 
looked at each other rather blankly; 
then I said, ‘‘ Hang it, let it go!” I 
did not quite realize what would result 
from my words, but I cannot say that 
I regret them. In the course of a few 
days we were served with a writ, and 
were in the hands of the lawyers. 

We decided on a plea of justification, 
and had to seek our evidence. It was, 
of course, almost entirely medical evi- 
dence that was required, and the work 
_of getting it together largely fell upon 
me. I found many of the leading 
doctors reluctant to appear as witnesses 
7 
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in a court of law, and I had a great 
deal of trouble in getting the evidence 
together. I used to spend the greater 
part of my mornings in the waiting- 
room of one doctor or another. 

At length the case came on; it was 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn; it lasted five days and excited 
great interest. Nearly every news- 
paper in the kingdom reported it at 
length. My counsel were Mr. John 
Karslake,Q.C.,Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
and Mr. Quain; Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., 
Serjeant Parry, Mr. Hume Williams, 
and Mr. Cashel Hoey appeared for the 
plaintiff. We had a long array of dis- 
tinguished doctors as witnesses: among 
others, Dr. Charles J. B. Williams, Dr. 
Risdon Bennett, Dr. James Cotton, 
Dr. Alexander Markham, Dr. George 
Johnson, Dr. Quain, and Dr. William 
Odling, and I may offer a tribute to 
the generosity of the profession by 
stating that all my medical witnesses, 
with one exception, returned the fee 
sent to them by my solicitor. Not- 
withstanding this generous conduct on 
the part of my professional witnesses, 
my legal expenses were about £1400. 
The money was not entirely thrown 
away, for the result was a brilliant 
triumph for the Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

It need hardly be said that I listened 
to the evidence with the most anxious 
interest, being aware, as I was, of our 
weak as well as of our strong points. 
A doctor of great eminence in his pro- 
fession had in the earlier editions of an 
important medical work referred to the 
possible advantages of a treatment for 
consumption which by the ingenuity 
of counsel might be made to seem a 
cognate treatment to that employed by 
Dr. Hunter. When Mr. Coleridge 
took the book in his hand in the course 
of his cross-examination of one of our 
witnesses, my heart was in my boots; 
and when the witness left the box 
without any allusion having been made 
to the dreaded passage which might 
have been used with damaging effect 
to our cause having been alluded to, I 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God! 
he has missed it!” I was sitting in 
the reporters’ box, and beside me was 
a gentleman, who was evidently much 
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interested in the trial, whom I did not 
recognize and whom I was afraid of ad- 
dressing for fear of his being a hostile 
witness. When I uttered the above 
expression he turned to me and said, 
“* Oh! you are on our side.’’ I said, 
‘I am the defendant ”’; on which he 
introduced himself as one of my wit- 
nesses and shook me warmly by the 
hand. 

Dr. Williams, who was in the fore- 
front of our phalanx of witnesses, was 
the medical adviser of the Lord Chief 
Justice, who suffered from bronchitis, 
and it was amusing to watch his enjoy- 
ment in questioning his own doctor, 
many of the questions being somewhat 
irrelevant to the case. The cross-ex- 
amination of Dr. Hunter’s two aides-de- 
camp, Dr. Melville and Dr. McGregor, 
was very severe, and one could hardly 
help enjoying their torture. 

Among the witnesses on our side 


Dr. William Odling distinguished him- 


self by the clearness and perspicuity 
of his exposition of abstruse scientific 
facts, which he made quite intelligible 
to the jury, and under cross-examina- 
tion he was a match for all Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s dexterity. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn sum- 
med up at great length. In his charge 
to the jury, he said the article was un- 
questionably marked by great severity. 
Language had been used of the very 
strongest character. But, he added, if 
the facts upon which the substance of 
the article was based were true, and it 
was proved that the treatment was in- 
tentionally and distinctly put forward 
to delude patients, and to make them 
Hunter’s victims in purse if not in 
person, the libel was justifiable. 
““ Under such circumstances no lan- 
guage too strong could be employed; 
and to describe such a man as an im- 
postor and a scoundrel was not an im- 
proper use of the English language.” 
Though Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s 
summing-up was marked by the usual 
judicial impartiality, it was soon ap- 
parent to which side his opinion tend- 
ed, and with the more‘serious matter 
were introduced remarks in a lighter 
vein which were not calculated to give 
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plaintiff. He startled them by remark. 
ing that, according to Dr. Hunter’s 
theory, of every four people we meet 
one is consumptive in either the in- 
cipient or the advanced stage; there- 
fore three of the jury must be in that 
condition. But he added, in a reassur- 
ing manner, that he should have great 
difficulty in selecting the three, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the jury were 
an exception to the rule. 


Again, he said, quoting Dr. Hunter, ‘if you 
have a hacking cough, if you have shortness of 
breath, if your pulse is accelerated ten or fifteen 
beats beyond its normal pulsation, these are in- 
fallible signs of consumption.” I do not know, 
gentlemen, whether some of you are, like myself, 
getting on in the vale of years, but I do not find 
that I can walk up the side of a hill as I used to do. 
Then there is another thing: he says that ‘‘ losing 
flesh is a sign of consumption ; so is gaining flesh.” 
You sometimes see nice rosy plump-looking young 
girls, the very picture of health, but he deals with 
them in the same way. That is nothing to the pur- 
pose: they have consumption. Especially if you 
change now and then, if you add to your weight at 
one time and lose it at another, it is consumption 


-—consumption. 


I think if I had had no personal in- 
terest in the case I should still have 
listened with the keenest pleasure to 
the lucid and vigorous charge of the 
Chief Justice, given in that musical 
voice for which he was famed. Fitz- 
james Stephen, who naturally felt a 
strong interest in the case, fairly 
beamed. He wrote on a piece of 
paper and passed to me the nursery 
rhyme: 

Take him by the right leg, 
Take him by the left leg, 
Take him by both legs 

And fling him downstairs ! 


The quotation was not erudite nor 
classical, but it adequately expressed 
Fitzjames Stephen’s emotions. I an- 
swered him by a familiar Latin quota- 
tion, but as it is to be found in the 
‘* Eton Latin Grammar,’”’ I forbear to 
record it. 

During the summing-up Hunter, 
who was sitting in the well of the 
court, was very much excited and 
poured indignant comments into the 
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ears of his counsel, until Mr. Coleridge 
moved away in evident disgust. 

After an absence of two hours the 
jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages one farthing. The ‘‘dam- 
ages” were awarded, not for anything 
that was said about Dr. Hunter’s medi- 
‘cal practices, but for a remark upon 
the proceedings against him in the 
police-court which we were not able 
technically to justify. This was really 
a most satisfactory verdict for us— for 
to Hunter the matter was one almost 
of life or death, and if he could have 
shown any ground for appeal we should 
certainly have had to fight the case 
over again. But, having gained his 
cause, he could not, of course, appeal 
against the verdict, and in an action 
for libel the jury are the sole judges of 
the amount of damages. When ex- 


cessive damages have been given the 
Court of Appeal has sometimes re- 
duced them, but I believe that in no 
case have the damages been increased. 

On the day after the verdict there 
were leading articles of a congratula- 


tory character in most of the leading 
journals. The Times described the 
action as one of equal importance to 
the press and to the medical profes- 
sion, and said: ‘‘ We should fail in 
our duty if we did not express our con- 
viction that our contemporary is en- 
titled to the thanks of the public for a 
courageous attempt to protect their 
interests.” 

Shortly after the trial, I was pre- 
sented with a very handsome silver 
vase and a salver accompanied by an 
address with 181 signatures which by 
their distinction and authority made 
the address very gratifying. The 
testimonial was presented ‘‘ in recog- 
nition of the important service ren- 
dered to the community by the Pa// 
Mall Gazette in successfully defending 
the action Hunter v. Sharpe, whereby 
the freedom of the press was once 
more vindicated and the right of cour- 
ageous and honest criticism affirmed.”’ 

Public sympathy with me took other 
forms. I found on my table at my 
office, the morning after the trial, 
several envelopes, each one containing 
a farthing, and I received numerous 
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letters of congratulations, many of 
them from entire strangers. On the 
whole, we emerged from the action 
triumphantly. Hunter published a 
volume defending himself, and abusing 
everybody on our side. I believe that 
he made some attempt to bring an 
appeal, but abandoned it; in the end 
he left the country, and England 
was afflicted with one quack the less. 
Hunter was reaping a rich harvest 
from his dupes; his income at the time 
that the libel appeared was said to be 
between £12,000 and £14,000 a year. 
The trial at all events relieved me from 
one trouble, my anxiety about my 
mother. As soon as Hunter was ina 
hostile position towards me, she natur- 
ally became a keen partisan of her son; 
no words were strong enough to ex- 
press her indignation with the impos- 
tor. 

The next Pall Mall Gazette libel suit 
was one of much literary interest. It 
was brought by Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
in November, 1872. Hepworth Dixon 
had been announced as the chairman 
of the London Centenary Festival of 
Sir Walter Scott. A contributor to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, who was ac- 
quainted with Hepworth Dixon's 
writings, wrote an ‘Occasional Note’”’ 
for the paper, objecting to the appoint- 
ment to such a position of ‘‘a man who 
was best known as a writer of indecent 
literature.”” The word dest was a very 
unhappy superlative; but there was 
nothing for it but a plea of justifica- 
tion. The difficulty in which we were 
placed by the incautious use of that 
word “best” will be easily under- 
stood; a milder adjective would have 
been quite as effective for the writer’s 
purpose, and justification would have 
been comparatively easy. We ad- 
dressed ourselves chiefly to showing 
what kind of literature Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon had produced; but the only 
method of justifying the unhappy 
expression ‘‘ dest known” was by at- 
tempting to show that the most inde- 
cent of Dixon’s writings had had the 
largest sale. We did not make much 
of that contention. 

It could not be expected that our 
counsel or solicitor would wade through 
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Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s books, and I 
had to set to work upon that unpleas- 
.ant task myself, in order to extract 
materials for our brief. I got from 
America pamphlets and newspapers 
about the various societies of doubtful 
tendency which Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
had described in his books —‘*‘ New 
America” and ‘‘ Spiritual Wives.” It 
was only by connecting passages, di- 
vided by many pages, and elucidating 
them by means of the material received 
from America, that one could detect 
the real grossness of the works. He 
was a man of considerable ability, and 
had wrapped up his indelicacy with 
great skill. 

The case, which lasted three days, 
was tried before Mr. Justice Brett; the 
counsel for the plaintiff were Serjeant 
Parry, Mr. Day, Q.C., and Mr. Gad- 
stone; and we were represented by Sir 
John Karslake, Q.C., Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, Q.C., and Mr. Murphy. In 
addition to the ‘‘ Occasional Note” 
the plaintiff included in the declaration 
of his cause of action an article on the 
work called “‘ Free Russia,’”’ which ap- 
peared in the Pal/ Mall Gazette more 
than a year previously, and which im- 
puted to him the publication of books 
which were ‘“‘ obscene, inaccurate, or 
both.’’ But of this earlier article we 
should probably have heard nothing 
but for the appearance of the ‘‘ Occa- 
sional Note.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon went into the 
box and volunteered the statement 
that he was “‘ an old friend ” of mine, 
and that he was “‘ surprised at my 
doing him an injury.” The “ old 
friendship ” consisted in my having 
once met him at dinner at the house 

’ of Mr. E. B. Eastwick; and as to my 
personally “‘ doing him an injury,’’ I 
did not see the ‘* Occasional Note’’ 
until after the paper had been printed. 
Sir John Karslake severely commented 
upon Mr. Dixon’s violation of the 
privileges of the press by insisting on 
proceedings against me, as proprietor, 
instead of against the publisher of the 
paper; but he added, as was true, that, 
as it happened, I did not care about 
the disclosure of my name. 

“We had a consultation before going 
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into court; Karslake told me he did 
not think we had any chance, and 
scolded me for the ‘‘ Occasional Note’’ 
as if I had written it myself! Once in 
court, however, he fought zealously 
and gallantly. His speech for the de- 
fence was as fine a piece of forensic 
eloquence as I have ever heard. It is 
many years since, but even now I can 
remember the peroration of his speech, 
During the trial there had been much 
discussion as to the exact meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Mucker,’’ which had been 
used by Hepworth Dixon, and it came 
generally to this, that a “‘ Mucker” 
meant a hypocrite andimpostor. Kars- 
lake, in his peroration, said: : 


And ¢his is the man who, with his pen almost wet 
from writing these works, so filthy and so obscene, 
officiated as Chairman of the Centenary Festival of 
Sir Walter Scott. As he took his place at the head 
of the table I can fancy the wraith of that noble 
writer, who never soiled his pen by a word that 
would bring a blush to the cheek of the most inno- 
cent maiden, rising before the unworthy Chairman, 
and with uplifted arm pointing at him with his 
finger, and uttering the word ‘‘ MUCKER !” 


In delivering these words Karslake 
drew himself up to the full height of 
his grand presence, and, stretching 
forth his arm, pointed his finger at 
Hepworth Dixon with an expression of 
the utmost scorn. 

The verdict was for the plaintiff, 
with damages of one farthing. That 
poor farthing was a more cruel reflec- 
tion on Mr. Hepworth Dixon than the 
** Occasional Note ’’ itself. 

A very amusing action for libel was 
that brought against the Pall Mall 
Gazette by Mr. W.-S. Gilbert, the 
dramatist, in 1873. A letter appeared 
in. the Pall Mall Gazette, signed 
** Amuetos,”’ taking exception to cer- 
tain passages in a play by Mr. Gilbert 
then being acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre, entitled ‘‘ The Wicked 
World.’’ The criticism was not very 
severe in character, but Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert thought fit to bring an action 
for libel, and proceedings were at once 
instituted against us. 

Mr. Gilbert also complained that the 
Pall Mall Gazette had ‘* never treated 
him with fairness or impartiality,’’ and 











referred to many previous criticisms of 
his plays. 

The judge was again Mr. Justice 
Brett, the counsel for the plaintiff 
being the Attorney-General, Mr. J. C. 
Mathew, and Mr. Montagu Williams; 
and for the Pall Mail Gazette Sir John 
Karslake, Q.C., and Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, Q.C. 

I doubt if many more amusing cases 
have been tried in a court of justice. 
Among the witnesses for the plaintiff 
were Mr. Buckstone, the actor, in 
whose part some of the criticised pas- 
sages occurred, Mr. (now Sir Squire) 
Bancroft, and several theatrical critics. 
When Mr. Buckstone went into the 
box there was a broad grin on the face 
of every one in the court. Buckstone 
was a humorist of the first water; his 
very face was sufficient to kindle 
laughter; it was well-nigh impossible 
to look at him without smiling, and if 
he looked at you, you were instantly 
vanquished and laughed in spite of 
yourself, 

When this well-known and inimitable 
visage appeared in the witness-box the 
court surrendered itself to mirth. 
Counsel, solicitors, witnesses—the very 
police—all grinned; and though I wish 
to speak with great respect of the 
bench, I am afraid that Mr. Justice 
Brett shared the universal emotion. 
Karslake, in his most suave manner, 
invited Mr. Buckstone to repeat the 
lines which had been complained of. 
He did so with a perfect mimicry of 
a schoolboy stammering through his 
lesson. ‘‘ No, no!” said Karslake. 
** This won’t do, Mr. Buckstone; we 
want you to repeat these lines as you 
do at the Haymarket Theatre.” Buck- 
stone fixed his eye upon the counsel, 
and Karslake bit his lip hard to retain 
his gravity. The witness then turned 
to the jury, and brought his irresistible 
look to bear on each man in succession, 
and each in turn-succumbed. Then 
he looked at the judge, who grasped 
his desk with both hands and sus- 
tained Buckstone’s glance, doubtless 
upheld by a sense of judicial respon- 
sibility. Buckstone then turned to 
Karslake again, and in a sort of stage 
aside, said: ‘‘I can’t, sir! I ’m too 
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shy !’’ Every one in the court was 
convulsed. The judge concealed his 
features by putting his face down upon 
his notes, but his back was eloquent. 

Mr. Bancroft went.into the box. He 
was asked did he regard the lines 
criticised as immodest. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
said, in his finest manner, “‘ neither 
immodest nor indelicate.’’ This gave 
Karslake the chance of asking one of 
those unanswerable questions of which 
counsel are fond. ‘* Well, Mr. Ban- 
croft,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you be so good 
as to give the jury your definition of 
modesty and delicacy ?”’ The witness 
surveyed the counsel, the judge, the 
ceiling, the floor, and finally his own 
well-brushed hat, and he hummed and 
hawed, but that definition was never 
extracted. 

The result of the trial was a verdict 
for the defendant. 

There was one incident of this trial 
which, though it did not seem impor- 
tant at the time, one looks back upon 
with painful interest.. It was a very 
dull day, and during the afternoon, 
while Sir John Karslake was reading 
with fine dramatic effect some of Gil- 
bert’s lines, candles were sent for. 
Sir John took one into his hands and 
endeavored to continue reading, but 
his sight appeared to fail, and he had 
to hand the papers to Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen. -This was, I believe, the first 
public symptom of that illness which 
shortly afterward obliged Sir John 
Karslake to retire from his profession, 
and deprived the Bar of one of its 
greatest ornaments and most successful 
advocates. 

The most anxious half-hour I had in 
relation to a libel during my proprietor- 
ship of the Pall Mall Gazette was in 
connection with the late Baron Grant. 
On arriving one morning at my office 
my clerk said as I went up-stairs: 
** There is a gentleman waiting to see 
you, sir, who has come from Baron 
Grant.’’ I found a tall, good-looking 
gentleman, in a state of great excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Are you Mr. Smith?” he 
demanded. I bowed. ‘‘ Are you the 
proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette ?”’ 
Another bow. ‘‘ Do you know what 
you have done?” ‘‘ What have I 
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done ?”’ ‘* Look here, sir,’’ he said, 
producing a paper; ‘‘do you know 
what has been the effect of this para- 
graph ?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ I said. ‘It has 
occasioned the greatest alarm among 
our shareholders and caused a fall in 
the price of our shares.”’ ‘* Well,’ I 
asked, “‘ is n’t the paragraph true ?”’ 
** No, sir, not a word of it!”’ 

I examined the guilty paragraph, 
and it was soon apparent to me that, 
by an unfortunate blunder, a mere 
accidental slip of the pen, the Crédit 
Foncier, of which Baron Grant was 
chairman and manager, had been in- 
serted in place of the name of another 
company, and was described as being 
in liquidation. I at once saw that this 
was a serious matter which might in- 
volve heavy damages. 

I said, ‘“ Where is Baron Grant ?”’ 
“He is in the City trying to answer 
the many inquiries your paragraph has 
occasioned.’’ ‘‘ Are you going to the 
“¥en.” -“" Thea I 


City ?”’ I asked. 
will go with you.’ 

We went together and I was intro- 
duced to Baron Grant. He complained 


with bitterness, in which perhaps he 
was justified, of the paragraph. I said 
no one could regret the blunder more 
than I did; it was a pure accident, the 
mistake of a subordinate in the office. 
Anything I could do to put the matter 
right should be done. Baron Grant 
produced a handful of letters from 
alarmed shareholders: ‘*‘ Look here, 
sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is what you have 
brought on us,’’ and he proceeded to 
pour on me much angry rhetoric. I 
was conscious that, in a legal sense, I 
was responsible, and I answered him 
with soft and apologetic words. My 
meekness seemed to make him still 
more violent. He began at last to talk 
to me as if I had committed a crime. 
At length I felt a little afraid of my- 
self, and even more afraid of what 
might happen to Baron Grant. I 
stepped closer to the table, and 
brought my fist down upon it in a 
manner which made the _ ink-glass 
jump. I said: ‘‘ We have had enough 
of this, Mr. Gottheimer. I am not 
going to submit to this kind of talk 
any longer. 


I will give you the name- 
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of my solicitors, and you may com- 
municate with them!’’ I was not in 
the humor to be amused, for I was 
very angry; but I think a looker-on 
would have found something enter- 
taining in Baron Grant’s sudden change 
of front; he was almost ¢o0 apologetic. 
I suspect that, owing to my addressing 
him by his real name, he thought I 
knew more about him than I did, and 
he probably did not desire to have 
poured upon himself and his enter- 
prises the harsh light of a court of law. 

My one police-court experience was 
when, on February 12, 1870, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault’s counsel applied to Mr. 
Knox, the magistrate at Marlborough 
Street Police Court, for a summons 
against the publisher of the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette for a libel contained in a letter 
signed Azamat-Batuk, respecting a 
play called ‘‘ Formosa,’’ which was 
being performed at the Princess’s 
Theatre, a letter which he said re- 
flected on Mr. Boucicault’s private 
character. A summons was granted, 
and the parties attended at Marl- 
borough Street on February 2ist. 
Mr. Montagu Williams, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s counsel, said that if the writer 
of the article would state that he did 
not mean to attack Mr. Boucicault’s 
private character the avowal would be 
deemed satisfactory; our counsel re- 
plied that he would readily declare on 
behalf of the publisher of the Pa// Mall 
Gazette that no prejudice to private 
character was intended. Mr. Williams 
demanded the name of the writer, but 
on the interposition of the magistrate, 
who pointed out that it was not usual 
for newspapers to disclose the names 
of writers, and that such a demand 
rendered an arrangement impossible, 
this claim was withdrawn. The avowal 
was accordingly made, and the case 
happily came to an end. 

The only libel suit in which I have 
been involved which has cost me more 
than one farthing in the way of dam- 
ages was brought in June, 1869, by a 
gentleman calling himself ‘*‘ General 
George Henry De Strabolgie Neville 
Plantagenet Harrison,” who stated 
that he derived his title of General 
from one of the South American states. 
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An article had appeared in The Corn- 
hill Magazine of April, 1868, under the 
title of ‘‘ Don Ricardo.” It was a 
pleasant little gossipy article, giving 
an account of a visit to Spain, describ- 
ing a bull-fight, a fight between a tiger 
and a bull, and between a bulldog and 
a donkey, with many quaint stories 
told to the writer by an Englishman 
resident in Madrid who was generally 
known as ‘‘ Don Ricardo.’’ One of 
these stories described the amusing 
adventures of a ‘‘ General Plantagenet 
Harrison ’’ and his swindling transac- 
tions. The editor of The Cornhill 
naturally supposed that such a name, 
introduced into an article of this kind, 
was entirely fictitious—a mere humor- 
ous invention of the writer. But 
““ General Plantagenet Harrison ”’ pre- 
sently turned up in person, in a very 
angry mood, and straightway com- 
menced an action for libel. He had 
been accustomed to read for literary 
purposes in the Public Record Office. 
This article had drawn attention to 
him, and, as a result, some difficulty 
had been made as to his researches at 
the Record Office being allowed to 
continue. This constituted his claim 
for damages. 

I wished to insert in the next num- 
ber of Zhe Cornhill a brief explanation, 
with an expression of regret; but Sir 
John Coleridge, our counsel (Sir John 
Karslake being, unfortunately for me, 
unable to undertake the case), who 
had seen some correspondence between 
the General’s solicitors and our own, in 
which General Plantagenet Harrison’s 
strange pretensions were avowed, in- 
sisted that the whole business was a 
farce, and that nothing need be done. 
When the General went into the wit- 
ness-box his examination and cross- 
examination were really very amusing. 
In his evidence he admitted that he 
had been in some trouble in Spain 
about a bill which he had left at a bank 
for collection; that he had been es- 
corted out of Spain and imprisoned at 
Gibraltar; that, rightly or wrongly, he 
believed himself to be descended from 
the Earl of Westmoreland and the 
Plantagenets. His cross-examination 
by the Solicitor-Gerieral, as reported 
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in the 7imes, revealed still more extra- 
ordinary claims. 


You really believe, I understand, that you are the 
heir-general of Henry VI.? Yes, I do. 

And that you are rightful Duke of Lancaster, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine? Yes, I am. 

And that your title has been recognized by the 
Queen under the Great Seal? Yes, in a licence to 
Sir F. Thesiger as Queen’s Counsel to plead for me, 

Her Majesty has not recognized your title in any 
more formal document? No. 

It would be rather awkward for Her Majesty if 
she had, would it not? Well, I don’t know. 

Pray, have you asserted that you are Count of 
Angouléme, Flanders, Anjou, Alsace, and Cham- 
pagne? Yes. 

And of Kent? Yes; but that was some years 
ago. 


In re-examination his counsel asked: 


You have worked out your pedigree? Yes; I 
have. 

And you believe it? Yes; and I can prove it. 

After this evidence I thought we 
were safe, for I supposed that a crank 
of this quality must fare ill with the 
jury. 

The writer of the article, Mr. G. H. 
B. Young, went into the witness-box 
and said that the story, or the material 
for it, was told him in 1851, when he 
was at Madrid, by an English gentle- 
man who was generally known as ‘‘ Don 
Ricardo.’’ The name of “‘ Plantagenet 
Harrison’ was mentioned to him as 
that of a man travelling under that 
name. At that time he believed the 
name to be fictitious. He so believed 
until the plaintiff made his complaint, 
and down to that time he had never 
heard of such a person as General 
Plantagenet Harrison, nor did he sup- 
pose at the time he wrote the article 
that it would apply to any living person 
of the name. 

Mr. Justice Lush, in summing up, 
told the jury that even although the 
writer of the article was not aware of 
the existence of the plaintiff, yet, as 
he had in fact named him and had at- 
tached these imputations to his name 
and character, he was legally liable. 

The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and assessed the damages at 
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450. I must confess the verdict took 
me by surprise, and I can only suppose 
that Sir John Coleridge’s attempt 
scornfully to laugh the case out of 
court irritated the jury. 

This action is a striking example of 
what I may call an innocent libel on 
the part of the writer, and I think even 
a publisher may claim some sympathy 
for the result. It is difficult to see 
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how the editor of a periodical can pro. 
tect the publisher from an action of 
this description. It would be clearly 
impossible for him to examine a writer 
of such an article as the one in question 
as to the existence of persons who were 
named in it; and in this particular in- 
stance it will be noticed that the writer 
himself believed that the name of 
**Plantagenet Harrison’’ was fictitious, 
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I am invited to spend the night in 
the hut, and the bride hospitably sets a 
dish of eggs before me, because I am 
the ‘‘ learned man,’’ who may some- 
time be of use, should the occasion 
offer itself and the children prove to 
be intelligent. 

The smoke has driven the hens from 
their evening rest; so now they come 
to me upon the little table, and stretch 
their long necks over the edge of the 
dish into my food. Do they wish to 
have their eggs back again ? 

The old woman, too, is all the time 
coming closer to me; twice she opens 
her mouth as if to speak, then closes it 
again, murmuring into her blue necker- 
chief: ‘‘ I won’t say it after all; ’t will 
be more sensible.’’ Seeing her timid- 
ity, 1 come to her aid: ‘* Well, what is 
it. Mitterchen?” 

** God bless you for the question,”’ 
she replies, drawing still nearer to me. 
“* People like us can’t see into the fu- 
ture. To speak out plainly,— you are 
a learned man, they say, so you will 
surely understand fortune-telling ?— 
No, not at all ?— But I should think a 
man like you ought to learn that. And 
now that we have become so well ac- 
quainted, do you know no numbers for 
the lottery ?”’ 


** Jesstl and Joseph,” suddenly 


* Authorized translation by Frances E, Skinner, Copyright, 1901, by Frances E. Skinner. 


screams the young woman, “ hurry, 
hurry, Mitterchen! I think the kitten 
has tumbled into the water-pail!”’ 
The old woman stumbles toward the 
corner, from which Bartelmei has just 
come; but the kitten has already dis- 


_appeared, was perhaps never in the 


water. Annamirl, ashamed of her 
mother’s childish questions, has stopped 
them by this trick. 

The next day, when the morning red 
is glowing through the white smoke, 
the people come from all parts of the 
forest. They are dressed and decked 
out as I have never seen them before. 
They bring wedding-presents with 
them. The pitch-maker comes with a 
black, glistening jug of pitch-oil. 
“* For the health of the bridal couple,”’ 
he announces, and then adds: ‘‘ What 
is the message of the pitch-oil ? If in 
life you have trouble to bear, you must 
apply at once the oil of patience. That 
says the pitch-oil.’’ Root-diggers 
come with seeds and bunches of fra- 
grant herbs, and the ant-grubbers, with 
incense; children bring wild fruit in 
little baskets of fir-bark; wood-cutters 
come bearing household utensils. 


Schwamelfuchs, an old hunchbacked, 
rough little man, is dragging a huge 
earthenware bowl, a veritable family 
kettle, large enough to feed a dozen 














mouths. Others bring wooden spoons 
for it; again others unpack meal- and 
lard-buckets, and a charcoal-burner’s 
wife comes staggering in quite embar- 
rassed and hands the bride a carefully 
wrapped package. As with awkward 
words of thanks she opens it, two fat 
stuffed capons come to light. These 
are spied by Russkathel, who, already 
in gala dress, and full of eager expec- 
tation, is creeping along the walls, and 
she whispers to her daughter: ‘* Dost 
thou know, Annamirl, where the best 
wedding-gift should be put ? Ah, yes, 
it should be buried in the cool earth. 
Later a beautiful woman will come in a 
golden wagon, drawn by two little kit- 
tens; these will dig out the wedding- 
gift with their claws, and the woman, 
taking it in her snow-white hand, will 
drive three times around the hut; after- 
wards no sorrow can come to your holy 
wedlock.’’ So the tale of Freya is still 
told in the German forest. 

Annamirl is silent for a moment, and, 
turning the heavy, neatly picked and 
stuffed fowls around and around in her 
hands, as if they were already on the 
spit, she finally remarks: ‘‘ I think, 
mother, they would spoil in the earth, 
or the cats would eat them, and for 
that reason, I say, let us eat them 
ourselves.’ 

At last even the elegant brandy-dis- 
tiller arrives with his huge earthen jug, 
which immediately spreads an odor of 
spirits throughout the house. Scent- 
ing it, Russ-Bartelmei, curious to see 
how such a jug is made and corked up, 
hurries forward at once. 

But here Annamir]l interferes: ‘‘ May 
God bless you a thousand times, Bran- 
dyhannes; that is altogether too much, 
we could never repay you for it. Per- 
haps this is the most valuable wedding- 
gift, so with it I will carry out the old 
custom.”’ 

Quickly drawing the stopper, she 
pours the sparkling, smoking brandy 
upon the ground, to the last drop. 
The old woman giggles and grumbles. 
*““ Thou fool, thou! now both thy kit- 
tens will be drunk; and then what a 
row we shall have! ”’ 

By the time all are assembled, the 
sun is already shining in at the door. 
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During the night a meal has been 
cooked, which the people now devour 
with good appetites and gay conversa- 


tion. I also take part in it, afterwards 
joining the children who are present, 
giving them some of the food in their 
wooden dishes, that they too may have 
their share of the feast. 

Then we all depart. With the char- 
coal-burners a single old man remains 
behind. He stands a long time before 
the door, resting upon his iron hook 
and smoking a short-stemmed pipe, 
while with a grin he gazes after us, 
until we have disappeared in the shady 
defile. Then only the silent, friendly 
morning sun rests upon the pine-trees. 

A number of men in the wedding- 
procession have even brought rifles with 
them; but to-day they do not shoot at 
the creatures of the forest, they fire into 
the air, considering that they are thus 
aiding greatly to the festive occasion. 

There is singing and shouting, until 
the summer day fairly trembles. Many 
a gay song is sung, tricks are played, 
old-fashioned games are tried on the 
way, and it is already noon when we 
reach the church at Holdenschlag. 
Five men come to meet us with trum- 
pets, fifes, and a huge drum which the 
drummer beats with true festive fury; 
and what an excitement and roar of 
laughter there is when suddenly the 
drum-stick breaks through the much- 
martyred skin and, shooting into the 
inside, catches its tact upon the other 
end. A young man is stealing around 
the procession, and according to the 
old custom trying to take the bride 
away from us; but the groomsman is 
on guard, although in reality watching 
more closely over his purse than over 
the bride; for should he lose the for- 
mer, the robber would drag him to 
some distant tavern, where he would 
have to pay for the drinks. 

The bridegroom accompanies the 
first bridesmaid; not until after the 
ceremony does he approach his wife, . 
and then the groomsman walks with 
the bridesmaid, so that the seed is 
sown again for a new wedding. The 
groomsman is well known to me; his 
name is Berthold; the bridesmaid is 
called Aga. 
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In the church wine is drunk and the 
priest gives a very edifying talk upon 
the sacrament of marriage and its di- 
vine purpose. The good old man 
speaks most beautifully, but the people 
from the woods do not fully understand 
his high German. Not until we are in 
the tavern, and have all eaten, drunken, 
and played tricks, is the real sermon 
for the people delivered. Then the 
old, bearded Riipel raises his wine- 
glass and begins to speak: 

‘“* IT am not learned, I wear no doc- 
tor’s cap, or monkish cowl, and if my 
glass were not at hand, alas! no clever 
word from me, my friends, would here 
be heard. As once did Moses, so do 
I, you see, with cheering wine my 
tongue now free. As aged Bible-reader 
am I known, but if a knight I were, I 
own, upon a snowy steed I ’d ride 
across the Jand. Once close at hand a 
proverb I did spy: the Lord, the Cru- 
cified, did cry,—' Is man alone, then is 
he naught, but are there many,’ then 
he taught their worthlessness ; ~ so will 
I try and shut a pair within a hut,’— 
alas! too little; now a house, and later 
even heaven ’s too small to cover and 
protect them all, but through the world 
to forests strange they go, to suffer, 
wandering to and fro,—to part again. 
But for His sheep the Son of God will 
care, though they go straying every- 
where. I hear the hammer-stroke upon 
the cross, at foot, at left, at right; my 
heart is breaking at the sight. The 
red blood flows, which wins your 
heaven and mine. To Thee, O Lamb, 
I offer wine, for Thou didst suffer— 
die!” 

There is silence throughout the large 
room, and the old man drains his glass. 

But soon he fills it again and con- 
tinues: 

** To Him be praise! As at the feast 
in Galilee, so with us may our Master 
be, to change the water into wine, 
the whole of Winkel brook to-day, the 
whole of Winkel brook for aye! The 
wine is clear and pure, the white and 
red together flow, as sure as youthful 
hearts that onward go, in honor bound 
and love. From light of sun and 
moon, the wine has caught its fire, be- 
tween the earth and sky —as grow our 
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souls and bodies from on high, and 
from below. To bridegroom and to 
bride to-day, may this sweet wine bring 
health, I pray.’’ 

What a merry-making and shouting 
now follows, and the fifes and fiddles 
resound as the wine is poured upon the 
green wreath of the bride. 

Each one now raises his glass and 
extemporaneously delivers his wedding- 
speech or bridal poem. Finally old 
Russ-Kath staggers to her feet and 
with an incredibly clear voice sings: 


** Cut down the pear-tree, 
Cut down the box-tree, 

Cut both the pear- and the box-tree down, 
Sweetheart, to make thee 
Out of the box-tree 

Bedstead, the finest in all the town.” 


As things are now going, it seems to 
me that the noise and clamor must 
burst through all four walls, out into 
the quiet evening. 

Gradually, however, it grows quieter 
and the people turn their eyes towards 
me to see if I, the learned man, have 
no toast for the bride. 

So I then arise and say: ‘‘ Joy and 
blessing to the bridal pair! And when, 
after five-and-twenty years, their de- 
scendants enter the marriage state, 
may it be in the parish church by the 
Winkel bridge! I drink to your 
health!’’ This is my bridal toast. 

Thereupon follow a murmuring and 
whispering, and one of the oldest of 
the company approaches and politely 
asks me the meaning of my speech. 

All night the inn at Holdenschlag 
resounds with the music, dancing, and 
singing of the wedding-guests. 

The next morning we escort the 
bridal couple from their room. Then 
for a long time there is a search for the 
groomsman, who is nowhere to be 
found. We wish him to join us in the 
old-fashioned wedding-game, ‘‘ Carry- 
ing the wood for the cradle.” 

Who would have thought that the ex- 
cited boy was at this moment standing 
in a room in the priest’s house, wearing 
on his cheek a veritable Alpine glow, 
while with both hands he was crushing 
the brim of his hat! 




















The priest at Holdenschlag—he must 
be a shrewd man—walks with dignified 
steps up and down the room and with 
a fatherly voice repeats the words: 
‘Control thyself, my son, and pray; 
lengthen thy evening prayer three times 
or seven times, if need be. The temp- 
tation will leave you at last. Marry! 
A penniless fellow! What for then ? 
Hast thou house and land, hast thou 
servants, children, that thou needest a 
wife? Now, then! To marry with a 
beggar’s staff, such a folly is not to be 
thought of. How old art thou ?”’ 

At this question the lad blushes more 
deeply than ever. It is so unpardon- 
ably stupid not to know one’s age. 
And he does not know it, but he would 
be right within ten years if he should 
straightway say twenty. 

“Wait until thou art thirty; earn 
house and land for thyself, and then 
come again!’’ is the priest’s decision. 
He now goes into the next room, but 
Berthold remains standing where he is, 
feeling as though he must say some- 
thing more,—some weighty word which 
will overthrow all objections, so that 
the priest will answer: “‘ Ah, that is 
quite another thing; then marry, in 
God’s name!’’ But the lad knows no 
such word, to explain and make clear 
why he wishes to be united, forever 
united, with Aga, the Alm maiden. 

As, the priest does not return from 
the neighboring room, where he is ta- 
king his breakfast, the lad finally turns 
sadly towards the door and descends the 
steps, the Jacob’s Ladder of his love’s 
happiness, which a short time before 
he climbed with joyous confidence. 

But having reached the green earth, 
he is another being. And the wild, 
overbearing way in which the boy con- 
ducts himself on this second wedding- 
day, makes one suspicious, 

In the afternoon, man and wife, boy 
and maiden, depart in couples; An- 
dreas Erdmann joins the old, bearded 
Riipel and we all return to the forests 
of the Winkel. 


Part Second 
1815. 


MANY centuries ago according to 
tradition, a people dwelt in this region 
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who supported themselves by farming 
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and hunting. They had shown much 
forethought in damming up theWinkel, 
while along its banks were carefully 
tended green meadows and a wagon 
road led to the adjoining country. 
Not far from the place where the 
master wood-cutter’s house now stands 
the remains of a wall show the spot 
upon which it is supposed a church 
once stood. Indeed, the opinion is 
advanced that it was no church, but 
the temple of an idol, where it was still 
the custom to drink mead to Wotan 
and to sacrifice animals whenever the 
full moonbeams shimmered through 
the leaves of the linden. In the same 
olden time a snow-white raven would fly 
down each year from the wastes of the 
Alps, pick up the corn which had been 
strewn upon a stone for it, and fly 
away again. Once, however, no corn 
was scattered for the bird, because the 
year had been a sterile one, and some 
one had declared the whole thing to be 
a foolish superstition. Then the white 
raven was seennomore. But the win- 
ter was scarcely over when from the 
East savage hordes came streaming 
hither, with ugly brown faces, wearing 
blood-red caps and horses’ tails, riding 
strange beasts, and carrying unusual 
weapons—and they invaded even the 
Winkel woods. These bands plundered 
and carried off the inhabitants by hun- 
dreds, and thus the region became 
deserted. 

Then the houses and the temple fell 
into ruins, the water destroyed the 
dams and roads and covered the fields 
with pebbles and stones. The fruit- 
trees grew wild; larch-woods sprang up 
in the meadows. But the Jarches were 
afterwards supplanted by firs and pines. 
And thus the dark, high forests, now 
centuries old, came into existence. 

It is not certain whether the present 
race of foresters are descendants of 
those ancient people. I rather think 
that, as the old inhabitants were 
washed away by a surging flood over 
the Alps in savage ages, so after many 
years in the storms of time, fragments 
of other races have been driven into 
these forests. Indeed, one can tell by 
observing the present inhabitants that 
this is not their native soil, but not- 
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withstanding, they have been impelled 
to take root here and to prepare a safe 
and orderly dwelling-place for their 
descendants. 

However,-the old German legends of 
the wood-gods live on in these people. 
In the autumn they leave the last wild 
fruit upon the trees, or decorate their 
crosses and Haus Altare with the same, 
in order to secure fruitfulness for the 
coming year. They throw bread into 
the water, when a flood is impending; 
they scatter meal to the wind, to ap- 
pease threatening storms—even as the 
ancients sacrificed to the gods. At 
the sacred hour of twelve they hear the 
wild hunt, even as the ancients heard 
with terror the thundering of Father 
Wotan. Instead of Freya of the olden 
time, they call to mind the beautiful 
woman who presides at the wedding- 
feasts, with her two kittens harnessed 
to a golden wagon. And when the 
Winkel foresters bury one of their 
comrades outside in Holdenschlag, 
they empty the cup of mead to his 
memory. Everywhere still linger the 
old Germanic superstitions and cus- 
toms, but above them all is heard the 
lofty song of the Cross. 

To a certain extent the Winkel for- 
esters appreciate what is needed here, 
but only the few are able to give it a 
name. However, that root-digger was 
right when, a year ago at the charcoal- 
burner’s wedding, he said these words: 
** Neither God nor priest troubles him- 
self about us. We are made over to 
sorrow and the devil. A dog’s life is 
good enough for us; we are only Win- 
kel people! ”’ 

But the root-digger may yet live to 
see my toast fulfilled. Since the wed- 
ding I have become a year younger. 
The foresters of the Winkel are to have 
a church. 

If a nation desires to rise from its 
barbarism to a perfect, harmonious 
height, God’s temple must form the 
foundation. Therefore I will begin 
with the church in the Winkel woods. 
’ I have been obliged to urge and 
press the matter. Herr von Schran- 
kenheim dwells in his palace in the 
city, where, from every window church 
bells are heard, while upon dainty 





shelves are displayed hundreds of 
books for the mind and heart. Who 
there imagines what a pulpit and a 
sound of bells would mean in the dis- 
tant forest ? But at last the proprietor 
of these lands has comprehended, and 
to-day the men are already here to 
examine the site. 

Yonder, near the house of the 
Winkel-warden, straight up from the 
path which leads across the Winkel, is 
a piece of high, rocky ground, secure 
from caving, slides, and torrents. It 
lies between the Upper and Lower 
Winkel, and is equally distant from 
Lautergraben, the Meisenbach valley 
and the banks of the Kar. That is the 
tight place for God’s house. I have 
presented plans which I think are suit- 
able for such a forest church. 

It should be large enough for all to 
find room therein who have sad and 
hungry hearts, of which there are 
many and always will be in the forest 
country. It should not be too low, 
for the high woods and rocky walls 
have changed and broadened our con- 
ceptions; and then again the numan 
dwellings are small, so it will be doubly 
comforting to the eye if it can look up- 
ward in the house of God. In city 
churches a solemn half-light should 
always reign, that it may offer a con- 
trast to the gay and joyous lives of the 
rich and great; but in God’s house of 
the woods must smile a bright and 
gentle friendliness, for gloomy and 
solemn are the forest and the forester’s 
house and heart. So the worship of 
God should balance and even life; and 
that which the working-day and home 
deny, Sunday and the church should 
offer. The temple should be a refuge 
from the storms of this world, and the 
entrance to eternity. 

The tower of the little forest church 
should be slender and airy, like an up- 
ward-pointing finger, warning, threat- 
ening, or promising. Three bells should 
proclaim the Trinity in the Unity of 
God, and the three-toned melody sing 
of faith, love, and hope. The organ 
should be well placed, for its music 
must be the word of God to the souls 
of the poor ones who do not under- 
stand the sermon. 
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Gilded pictures and dazzling decora- 
tions are objectionable; the worship of 
God should not coquette with the 
treasures of thisearth. Simplicity and 
unity most eloquently and worthily 
render comprehensible the thoughts of 
God and eternity. 

But other things must be considered 
as well. In order to secure dryness I 
have proposed bricks for the walls. 
The benches and chairs must be 
arranged as resting-places, since Sun- 
day is a day of rest. If during the 
sound of the organ one should fall 
asleep, what then? One would only 
dream one’s self into heaven. For the 
floor, flagstones are too damp and cold; 
thick fir planks are more suitable. For 
the roof, on account of hail-storms, 
neither tiles nor large flat boards are 
practicable; small larch shingles are the 
best. 

My plans have been accepted. Al- 
ready roads are being cut through and 
building material brought here. In 
the Bins valley, where clay is found, a 
brick-kiln has been constructed and by 
the Breitwand a stone-quarry opened. 

The foresters stand and watch the 
strange workmen. They too have 
their thoughts about it. 

““ They want to build us a church, 
do they?” says one. ‘‘’T would be 
more sensible to divide the money 
among the poor. The Lord God 
should. build Himself a house only 
when He is unwilling to remain under 
the open sky or dwell in the Winkel 
forest.”’ 

“*T wonder what saint they will set 
up for us!” 

‘* Hubertus, I think.” 

** Hubertus,— ah, he carries a rifle 
and could stop the poachers too easily. 
The hunters would never endure him. 
I say, the Vierzehn Nothelfer * would 
be right for us.’’ 

“* Not to be thought of; they would 
cost too much, and besides, the great 
Christopher is among them, and no 
— door would be large enough for 

im.”’ 

‘To him who wishes to find lost 
things, Saint Anthony many a wonder 


. * Viersehn Nothelfer, fourteen saints to whom the Catho- 
prayed in times of great need. . 
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brings!’’ says Riipel, the old bristly- 
beard, whose words seem to rhyme, 
let him. twist his tongue as he will. 

One little old woman very sagely re- 
marks that, as there is no one in the 
whole Winkel forest who can play the 
organ, Saint Cecilia should be chosen 
as parish saint. 

Others wish to dedicate the church 
to Florian, who protects against fire; 
but those living by the water prefer 
Sebastian. 

Thereupon an old shepherd responds: 
** That ’s no way to talk. The people 
can help each other; but you must n’t 
forget the poor cattle! The holy Er- 
hart (patron saint of cattle) should be 
the one for us in the Winkel.’’ 

Another speaks: ‘* I care nothing for 
the cattle. We need the church for 
the people. And as long as we have to 
pay for the saint, we may as well have 
something fine. Iam no-heathen; I go 
to church, and I like a pretty woman. 
What do you say to the Magdalen ?” 

‘* Thou wretch,’’ cries his wife, 
“thou wouldst place that wicked per- 
son upon the altar!’”’ 

** Thou art right, old woman; for 
such as thou, we must have one who 
will set a good example.”’ 

So the people argue, half in fun, half 
in earnest. They have rummaged 
through the whole heaven and have 
found no saint satisfactory to every one. 

And we must have one who will suit 
them all. I have already my own idea 
about it. 


The wooded hills are growing lighter 
and lighter, as if the day were dawn- 
ing. The jagged clefts in the moun- 
tains and a greater expanse of sky are 
visible. Many a marten is deprived of 
his hollow tree, many a fox of his hole. 
‘Innocent little birds and greedy vul- 
tures are made homeless, for branch 
after branch falls upon the damp, 
mossy earth, upon which. at last the 
sun shines again. Through the winter 
the wood-cutters have been busy. In 
the country outside coal and wood have 
been in great demand. 

This summer I have no longer much 
leisure. 

Outside there is war, which will end 
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God only knows when. In Holden- 
schlag the foundries are closed again 
and no coal-wagon enters the forest. 
The wood-cutter’s work is suspended ; 
the stalwart men wander idly about. 

I have advised them to join the de- 
fenders of the fatherland. They will 
listen to nothing of the kind. They 
have no home, they know no father- 
land. The foreigners are welcome if 
they bring money and better times. 

God grant the better times, and keep 
the foreigners at a distance! 


It is fortunate for me that I am cool- 
blooded. That one wild year killed 
the germs of my passion. Now I can 
- bend my whole energy toward this 
end: out of a scattered, divided 
people, to form one, united and whole. 
Am I successful, we shall have some- 
thing upon which to build. I shall 
found a home for them and myself. 
But we must first gain the co-operation 
of the Baron, after which we must in- 
fluence the woodspeople. 

Extraordinary strength does not 


seem to me necessary, but certainly 


persistent effort. These people are 
like balls of clay—a push, and they 
roll along for a while. They will go 
on of themselves, but they must be 
guided in order to reach one and the 
same goal. There are enough mem- 
_bers, but they are self-willed and 
perverse. When the church is once 
finished, so that the parish has a heart, 
we shall attend to the head and build 
the schoolhouse. 
AUTUMN, 1816. 

A few weeks ago I visited all the 
huts, carrying with me a note-book. 
I questioned the fathers about their 
households, the number in their fami- 
lies, the year of birth and the names of 
the little people. The birthdays can 
usually be remembered only by events 
and circumstances. This boy was born 
in the summer when the great flood 
occurred; this girl, the same winter 
that straw bread had to be eaten. 
Such incidents are striking landmarks. 

Designation by name is not of fre- 
quent occurrence. The male inhab- 
itants are called Hannes or Sepp, 
Berthold, Toni, or Mathes; those of 


the female sex are named Kathrein, or 
Maria, the last of which is converted 
into Mini, Mirzel, Mirl, Mili, Mirz, or 
Marz. It is much the same with other 
names; and a stranger coming here 
must submit at once to such a change, 
according to the custom of the people. 
For a while they called me Andredl; 
but that they found too long a name 
for such a small man, and to-day I am 
only Redl. 

Very few know anything of a sur. 
name. Some have either lost or for- 
gotten theirs, others have never had 
any. These people need a special form 
by which to designate their ancestry 
and relationship. Hansel-Toni-Sepp! 
That is a household name and by it is 
meant, that the owner of the house is 
called Sepp, whose father was named 
Toni, and grandfather Hansel. Kathi- 
Hani -Waba- Mirz-Margareth! Here 
Kathi was the great-great-grandmother 
of Margareth. So the race may have 
existed a long time in the solitude of 
the forest. 

And thus a person is often known 
by half a dozen names, and each one 
drags the rusty chain of his ancestors 
after him. It is the only heritage and 
monument. 

But this confusion must not continue. 
The names must be prepared for the 
parish-book. New surnames will have 
to be invented and it will not be diffi- 
cult to choose those which are fitting. 
We shall call the people after their 
characteristics or occupations; that is 
easily remembered and preserved for 
the future. The wood-cutter Paul, 
who married Annamirl, is no longer 
Hiesel-Franzel-Paul, but briefly Paul 
Holzer (woodman), because he trans- 
ports the tree-trunks upon a slide to 
the coal-pit, which work is called wood- 
ing. The tinder-maker and his de- 
scendants, do what they will, shall 
remain Schwammschlager. A hut in 
Lautergraben I call Briinnhiitte (spring 
hut), because a large spring flows before 
it. Why then should the owner of the 
hut be named Hiesel-Michel-Hiesel- 
Hannes? Heis a Briinnhiitter, as well 
as his wife, and if his son goes out into 
the world, whatever his occupation, he 
shall always remain a Briinnhiitter. 
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An old thick-necked dwarf, the coal- 
driver Sepp, has for a long time been 
called Kropfjodel. I recently asked 
the little man whether he would be 
satisfied to be registered in my book 
under the name of Joseph Kropfijodel. 
He assented quite willingly. I then 
explained to him that his children and 
grandchildren would also be called 
Kropfjodel. At that he grinned and 
gurgled.- *‘ Let him be called Kropf- 
jodel ten times over, that boy of mine!” 
And a little later he added mischiev- 
ously: ‘“‘ The name, thank God, we 
have that at least! Oh, if we but had 
the boy as well!’”’ 

The new names meet with approval, 
and each person bearing one carries his 
head higher, and is more independent 
and self-sufficient than formerly. Now 
he knows who he is. But everything 
depends upon keeping the name in 
good repute and doing it honor. 

When I came to the Alm boy, Bert- 
hold, he shocked me greatly. ‘‘A 
name,’’ he screamed, “‘ for me? I 


need no name, I am nobody. God 


did not make me a woman, and the 
priest does not allow me to be a man. 
Marriage is denied me because I am as 
poor as a beggar. Call me Berthold 
Elend ! (misery). Call me Satan! I 
know I break the law, but I will not 
betray my flesh and blood!”’ 

After these words he hastened away 
like one mad. The lad, once so merry, 
is hardly to be recognized. I have 
written the name Berthold in the book 
and added a cross to it. 

Another man wanders about in the 
Winkel forests whose name I do not 
know, or, if any he bears, it may be 
evil. The man avoids us all, and buries 
himself often for a long time, one 
knows not where, then appears again 
at unusual hours, one knows not why. 
It is the Einspanig. 


May, 1817. 


This winter I have suffered from a 
severe illness, caused by frequently 
visiting Marcus Jager, who had been 
shot by agamekeeper in Lautergraben. 
As fever threatened to appear in the 
wound and as there was no one else 
who would or could nurse the sick 
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‘man, I often went over to see him. 


The people here, instead of cleansing 
a wound with tepid water and lint, 
apply all kinds of salves and ointments. 
It must indeed be a powerful constitu- 
tion which can recover in spite of such 
hindrances, and I had a hard struggle 
keeping Jager alive. 

The last time I was with him was a 
stormy March day. On the way back 
the paths were blocked with snow. In 
places it reached to my shoulders. For 
a number of hours I struggled along, 
but as night approached I was still far 
from the Winkel valley. An _ inde- 
scribable weariness came over me, 
which I resisted a long time, but at 
last could not conquer. My only 
thought was that I must perish there 
in the midst of the snow, and that I 
should be found in the spring and be 
carried past the new church in the 
Winkel to Holdenschlag. Here in the 
forest I should like to lie, but I would 
far rather be walking about within it. 

Not until weeks afterwards did I 
know that I was not frozen, that on 
the same evening two wood-cutters 
came to meet me on snow-shoes, found 
me unconscious and carried me into 
the house of the Winkel-warden; and 
as I lay for many days seriously ill, it 
seems that once they even called the 
doctor from Holdenschlag. The mes- 
senger who brought him was also com- 
missioned, as he himself has since told 
me, to speak at once with the grave- 
digger. The latter said, ‘‘ If the man 
would only do me the favor not to die 
now; one can’t dig a hole in this hard, 
frozen ground.’”’ 

- I am glad that I was able to spare 
the good man his labor. 

After the danger of the illness had 
passed I was attacked by a serious 
trouble with my eyes, which has not 
yet quite left me. For a long time I 
shall be obliged to remain in my room, 
indeed until the warm weather comes 
and the freshets are over. I am not 
at all lonely, for I busy .myself with 
wood-carving. I intend to make a 
zither or something of the kind for 
myself, so that I may practise music 
until the organ is ready in the church. 

The people come often and, sitting 
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down beside me on the bench, inquire 
after my health. Russ-Annamirl, who 
has moved with her family into the 
master wood-cutter’s house in Lauter- 
graben, and according to the new order 
of things is called Anna Maria Russ, 
sent me three big doughnuts last week. 
They are some of those which have 
been baked in great quantities to cele- 
brate the arrival of awee Russ. They 
have christened the little one with 
doughnuts. 

The widow of Black Mathes has also 
been to see me once. She asked me in 
great sorrow what was to be done with 
her boy Lazarus. She then told me 
how he was often attacked by a frenzy. 
A frenzy, she explained, was when one 
broke out into a passion at the slightest 
provocation, threatening everything. 
Lazarus had this malady in a much 
worse degree than his father; sister 
and mother would be in danger when 
he became a little stronger. Did, then, 
no remedy exist for such a trouble ? 

What can I advise the distressed 
woman? A continuous, regular em- 
ployment, and a loving but earnest 
treatment should be given to the lad; 
that is my proposition. 

Of all the people in the Winkel 
forests, I have the greatest sympathy 
for this woman. Her husband, after 
an unfortunate life, died a violent 
death and was dishonorably buried. 
Nothing better is in store for the 
child. And his mother, formerly ac- 
customed to better days, is so soft- 
hearted and gentle. 

Day before yesterday a boy came to 
me dragging a bird-cage with him. 
The lad was so small that he could not 
even reach the door-handle, so he 
timidly knocked for a while until I 
opened the door. Still standing on 
the steps, he said, ‘‘ I am the son of 
Marcus Jager, and my father sends me 
here—father sends me here—— ” 

The little fellow had learned the 
speech by heart, but he stopped short, 
blushed, and would have liked to make 
his escape. I had some trouble in dis- 
covering that his father’s message was, 
that he was entirely well and wished 
me the same; that soon he would come 
to thank me, and that he presented me 


‘ 





with a pair of fine crested titmice, for, 
being aware that I could not yet go out 
of doors, he would be glad to send the 
whole spring to me in my room, 

What shall I do with the little crea- 
tures ? If one approaches them, they 
flutter confusedly about in the cage 
and beat their heads against the wires 
in their fright. I let them fly out into 
our Father’s bird-cage, out into the 
May. 

And when the time is finally ful- 
filled, I myself walk out early one 
morning into the open May. The 
cock crows, the morning star is peep- 
ing brightly over the dark forest hill. 
The morning star is a good companion; 
it shines faithfully as long as it is 
night, and modestly retires when the 
sun appears. 

Softly I steal through the front door, 
so that I may not awaken the people 
who have not rested for weeks, as I 
have; the weariness of yesterday still 
weighs upon the eyelids which the 
dawning day is already forcing open. 

In the forest there is a trembling, 
rustling awakening from deep rest. 
How strange is the first walk of a con- 
valescent! One feels as if the whole 
earth were rocking one—rocking her 
newly born child in her arms. O thou 
holy May morning, bathed in dew and 
sweet perfumes, trembling and rever- 
berating with eternal thoughts of God! 
How I think of thee and thy fairy 
magic, which at this hour hath sunk 
into my soul from the dome of heaven 
and the crown of the forest! 

And now I experience a strange sor- 
row. Youth has been given to me in 
vain. What is my aim? What dol 
signify ? A short time ago and from 
eternity I was nothing; a short time 
hence and through all eternity I shall 
be nothing. What shall ldo? Why 
am I in this small place, and conscious 
of myself for this brief period ? Why 
have I awakened ? What must I do? 

Then I vow to myself anew to work 
with all my might, and also to pray 
that such difficult, heart - burning 
thoughts may not return to me. 

As the sun appears, I am still stand- 
ing on the edge of the woods. Below 
splashes the water of the Winkel, from 
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the chimney of the house rises a silvery 


wreath of smoke, and in the church’ 


building the masons are hammering. 

My housekeeper, having noticed that 
I was not in my room, reproved me for 
my carelessness. As soon as she dis- 
covered that I had been lying on the 
damp moss in the cool early morning, 
she asked me quite seriously if I then 
found it so uncomfortable in her house, 
or if I had something on my mind, that 
I risked my life in such a way; yes, 
and did I not know that he who lies 
down on the dewy ground in the spring 
is giving his measure to the grave- 
digger ? 

SUMMER SOLSTICE, 1817, 

This has been a strange walk in the 
woods, and for what has happened I 
feel that I shall not be held responsible 
either in heaven or on earth. Where 
the little stream splashes in the shad- 
owy defiles of the Winkelegger forest, 
there I remain standing. 

Here upon these ripples let thy 
thoughts drift without aim or purpose. 
Thou knowest the Greek legend of the 
river Lethe. That was a strange water. 
Whoever drank of it, forgot the past. 
Still stranger are the waters of the 
little forest brook. He whose soul 
floats upon the same, e’en though his 
locks be wintry, finds again the long 
past time of his childhood and youth. 

I penetrate deeper into the wilder- 
ness and rest in the moss, listening to 
the ever-present murmuring silence. 
Many a little flower, just opened, is 
cradled close to my breast, endeavor- 
ing to knock softly at the gate of my 
heart. And many a beetle crawls 
anxiously up, who has lost his way to 
his sweetheart in the thicket of grasses 
and moss. Now he lifts his head and 
asks for the right path. Do I know 
the right path myself? O tell us 
where is the longing satisfied which 
follows us everywhere? A spider lets 
itself down from the branches; it 
has worked its way to the top, and 
now that it is there, it wishes to be 
upon the ground again. It spins 
threads, I spin thoughts. Who is the 
weaver who knows how to weave a 
beautiful garment from loose threads 
of thought ? 
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While thus dreaming, I hear a rust- 
ling in the thicket. It is no deer, it is 
no doe; it is a human being; a young, 
blooming woman, excited and fright- 
ened, like a hunted creature. It is 
Aga, the Alm maiden. She hastens 
up to me, seizes my hands and cries, 
** Oh, I am so glad it is you!” 

Then she looks at me and stops for 
breath, unable to overcome her excite- 
ment. ‘“‘It is a horrible fate!” she 
cries again; ‘‘ but I know no other 
way. The evil one follows us both, 
and now we fear the people; but I’m 
not afraid of you, for you are good and 
learned! I ’m sure you will help us 
out of our trouble, Berthold and me! 
We should so like to live a decent life; 
pray give us the marriage blessing! ”’ 

At first I do not understand, but, 
comprehending her at last, I say: ‘* If 
you are honest in your purpose, the 
church will not withhold its blessing.’’ 

** Mein Gott im Himmel !’’ cries the 
girl; ‘‘ with the church we will have 
nothing more to do; it refuses us mar- 
riage because we have nomoney. But 
if God should be angry with us, that 
would be terrible indeed. My con- 
science gives me no peace, and I beg 
you a thousand times, give us the 
blessing which every man may bestow. 
You are still young yourself, and if 
you have a sweetheart, then you must 
know there is no parting or leaving. one 
another. And so we live together in 
the wilderness; we have n't a single 
soul to be our friend and wish us hap- 
piness. We should so like to hear one 
good word, and if some one would only 
come and say, ‘ By God’s will and 
with His blessing, remain together 
until death!’ Just a single word, and 
we should be freed from the sin, and a 
wedded pair before God in heaven! ’”’ 

This longing for deliverance from 
their sin, this struggling for the right, 
for human sympathy, for peace of 
heart—who would not be moved by 
that! 

** You true-hearted people!” I cry. 
** May the Lord God be with you.” 

The lad has already knelt beside the 
maiden. And so, with my words I 
have done something for which I am 
not responsible in heaven or on earth. 
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I have consummated a marriage in the 
midst of the green woods. 


THE FEAST OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, 1817. 


Strange,—what is the matter with 
this lad, Black Mathes’s son! He has 
his mother’s heart and his father’s 
blood. No, he has a still larger heart 
than his mother’s, and blood three 
times as savage as his father’s. This 
boy will become either a saint or a 
terrible murderer. 

Old Russ-Kath has been ill for 
months. The people say she lacks 
young blood. Little Lazarus, hearing 
of it, came to me yesterday with a 
small wooden bowl and his father’s 
huge pocket-knife, and asked me to 
draw some blood from his hand to send 
to Russ-Kath. 

His face was flushed, otherwise he 
was quiet. I remonstrated with him 
for making such a request. He darted 
away, and soon afterwards in the 
Winkel-warden’s yard he was wringing 
a pigeon’s neck for anger, for love —I 
cannot tell which. 

I went out to the dead creature. 
‘** Lazarus,’ I said; ‘‘ now thou hast 
deprived a mother of her life. Seest 
thou the poor, helpless young yonder ? 
Dost thou hear how they cry ?”’ 

The.boy stood there trembling, pale 
as marble, struggling for breath, and 
biting his underlip until the blood 
trickled down his chin. Loosening 
his clenched fist, I poured water on 
his forehead and led him back into his 
hut. There he fell exhausted upon 
the moss, and sank into a deep sleep. 

Something must be done to save the 
child. How would it be if I should 
take him, be father and. brother to 
him, curb and guide him according to 
my strength, teach him and keep him 
at work, seeking in every way to kill 
his passion ? 

But perhaps the boy has too much 
blood the people say. 


Doc-pays, 1817. 
Like Sturmhann’s little dog, friendly 
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one moment and the next snapping at 
one’s calf, are these uncertain dog- 
days. .In the morning all promises 
well, and the skies are bright and 
clear. And the sun caresses and kisses 
thee, embracing the world with pas. 
sionate love—who would not then 
stroll out into the comforting shade of 
the woods? Thou wanderest freely 
about and gazest on the green earth 
thinking, Beloved, beautiful day! 
Then, all at once, the dark clouds are 
over thee, and the storm tears thy hat 
from thy head, and the rain madly 
beats thee in the face; find a shelter 
for thyself quickly —the hail comes 
rushing down. 

The dog-days. Can Nature be un- 
faithful also? It is man who accuses 
her of evil, because his thoughts are 
unreasonable and his wisdom is lacking. 
There is nothing evil and nothing good, 
excepting in the heart of man, the one 
being to whom is given free-will. 

If we could lay aside our free-will, 
we should then have no conscience. 
In the forest there are many to whom 
that would be very agreeable. 


THE FEAST OF ST. JAMES, 1817. 


To-day I was in the Hinter Winkel 
again, in Mathes’s house. The woman 
is inconsolable. Two days ago the 
boy Lazarus disappeared. 

Something horrible has happened. 
In his rage he hurled a stone at his 
mother. Then, with a wild cry, he 
ran away. Upon Mathes’s grave the 
fresh imprints of two knees were dis- 
covered yesterday. 

We have summoned people to hunt 
for the boy. He is not in any of the 
huts. They will also search along the 
ravines and streams. 

** He did n’t mean to hit me!”’ sobs 
the mother; ‘‘ and it was only a /ittle 
stone, but a large one lies upon my 
heart. He could never have thrown 
a greater one at me than by running 
away.”’ ' 


(To be continued ) 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


ART. 


Brinton: Correggio. By Selwyn Brinton. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture. 
Illustrated. London, George Bell & Sons, 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Although Mr. Brinton modestly disclaims any special 

originality for his monograph, the volume is one of 

undisguised charm and fascination. Based mainly 
upon Ricci, Thode, and kindred authorities, it yet 

bears the stamp of independence, besides being a 

singularly gracious and able presentation of the 

main phases of Correggio’s life and art. After 
clarifying certain legends which even now cling to 
the artist’s earlier—and also later—years, Mr. 

Brinton proceeds to an analysis of his more signifi- 

cant works, notably the frescoes in the Convent of 

S. Paolo, in the Church of S. Giovanni Evangelista, 

and in the Duomo at Parma. On purely inductive 

grounds Mr. Brinton makes a plausible case for the 
visit to Rome, which of course runs counter to the 

statements of both Vasari and Ortensio Landi. A 

close inspection of these wall-paintings, which, for 

technical daring and luminous transparency have 
never been surpassed, seems to uphold Mr. Brin- 
ton’s contention, yet the real matter of Roman in- 
fluence, of just how explicit was that influence, is 
still a moot point. As usual with this series the 

Bibliography and the Catalogues of Paintings, 

Drawings, and Studies are comprehensive, while 

the illustrations are as admirable as they are abun- 

dant. Though somewhat restricted in scope, the 
book is a welcome tribute to the joyous, sweetly 
sensuous being who, to quote Mr. Brinton’s con- 
cluding period, ‘‘ will remain throughout the ages 

a clear, pure, tremulous star to those who love, and 

themselves can feel, his vision of beauty.” 


Dobson: William Hogarth. By Austin Dob- 
son. New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. 
London, Kegan Paul. Lippincott, $4.50. 

On its appearance some time since, Mr. Dobson’s 
‘**Hogarth” at once won, and has subsequently 
held, place as the best life of England's foremost 
pictorial moralist. The volume has recently been 
enlarged, though by the adoption of a different 
type it bulks even smaller than its predecessor. 
The text has been revised, the notes amplified, 
and substantial additions have been made to the 
Bibliography and to the Catalogues of Prints and 
Paintings. Mr. Dobson is easily the most engaging 
and the most accurate historian of eighteenth-cen- 
tury English art or letters. His memoir on Field- 
ing, though of small compass, is almost flawless, 
and the Hogarth volume, which is more exhaustive, 
reveals the same refined appreciation and patient, 
luminous exactitude. 
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Downes: Twelve Great Artists. By William 

Howe Downes. Little, Brown & Co., $1.00. 
It would. be heartless to shame such an ecstatic 
little book. The writer evidently loves art with 
sincerity, but— 


Drawings: Modern Pen Drawings, European 
and American. Edited by Charles Holme. 
The International Studio. John Lane, $1.75. 

An admirable idea it was for the editors of Zhe 

Studio to give us this sheaf of pen-and-ink drawings 

gleaned from so many fields. Though an incom- 

plete, and even casual record, the present collection 
is remarkably comprehensive along its own lines. 

England and America are very fully represented ; 

France and Germany stand next, and Denmark, 

Holland, Finland, and Switzerland follow in the 

order mentioned. In many respects the work of 

the Dutch and Finnish artists rises superior to 
much of that which dates from England or from 

America. The decorative instinct is strong in such 

men as Nieuwenkamp and Koster, and the Finn, 

Jarnefelt, shows great force in characterization. 

The drawings of each country are prefaced by 

letterpress from leading art critics, and the repro- 

ductions are notable for their delicate fidelity to the 
originals, 


Gusman: Pompei, the City, its Life and Art. 
By Pierre Gusman. Translated by Florence 
Simmonds and M. Jourdain. With 500 Text 
Illustrations, and twelve Coloured Plates from 
Drawings by the Author. London, William 
Heinemann. Dodd, Mead & Co., $12.50. 

Nowhere do the buried cities of Campania shine 

with more brilliant freshness than in M. Gusman’s 
es. M. Mau's recent volume was for the 

archeologist and antiquarian ; M. Gusman’s makes 
direct appeal to the artist’s sensibilities. Toa great 
extent M. Mau lacked the vital impressionism of 

M. Gusman who, in turn, is sometimes a perilous 

—or at least careless—prophet in matters scholastic 

or scientific. 

As an artist’s record of Pompei the present volume 
is in every respect exceptional. The author's de- 
tailed description of the Graeco-Roman house is 
one of his best bits of reconstruction. The plash- 
ing fountain of the atrium, the gleaming marbles 
in the peristyle, the glowing reds and blues of 
triclinium are recalled with the combined magic of 
pen and pencil, of word-and brush-stroke. It is in 
his account of Pompeian art in general, and of 
the mural paintings in particular, that M. Gusman 
is supreme. On the latter subject his views are 
sound and enlightening. Through careful study 
and insight, he has sifted down to a semblance of 
truth many conventional misconceptions regarding 
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drawing, composition, and coloration. M. Gus- 
man may not adequately picture sociological con- 
ditions in the life, or even sufficiently detach the 
Alexandrian or other elements in the art of Pompei, 
but on questions esthetic his contribution is illum- 
inative. The volume is superbly illustrated after 
drawings ,in line and sketches in color, all by the 
artist-author, and all of which vividly bring home to 
us the plastic side of a spot which must ever allure, 
which, as Seneca recalls, was famed among the Ro- 
mans for its ‘‘ roses, its wines, and its pleasures,” 


Hurll: Murillo, a Collection of Fifteen Pic- 
tures and a Portrait of the Painter, with 
Introduction and Interpretation. By Es- 
telle M. Hurll. The Riverside Art Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75¢. 

While-the illustrations to this particular volume 

show improvement over preceding issues, the 

text is quite as ineffectual as usual. Miss 

Hurll should carry in mind the fact that even 

though writing for neophytes about art, it is not 

necessary to be spongeous. 


Hurll: Sir Joshua Reynolds, a Collection of 
Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait of the 
Painter, with Introduction and Interpreta- 
tion. By Estelle M. Hurll. The Riverside 
Art Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75c. 

Vide ut supra. 


Ireland: Nichols: Hogarth’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Pictures, By John Ireland and John 
Nichols. The whole of the Plates reduced in 
exact fac-simile of the Originals. In three 
volumes. Edinburgh, Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. Lippincott, $5.00. 

This edition of Hogarth is nothing more formidable 

than the illustrative text of Ireland,—long since be- 

come classic,—supplemented by copious addenda 
culled from the works of Nichols. The volumes 
are carefully compiled and it is a distinct enrich- 
ment to have sucha varied and absorbing mass of 
material in a form so amenable. No student of 

Hogarth can neglect the minute labors of Ireland, 

different as they are in spirit and in letter to the 

modern and impressionistic exposition of such a 

man as Mr. Dobson, for instance. 


Knackfuss: Diirer. By H. Knackfuss. 
lated by Campbell Dodgson. Monographs 
on Artists. Illustrated. Leipzig, Velhagen 
und Klasing. Lemcke & Buechner, $1.50. 

Apart from da Vinci there was in the whole rich- 

ness of Renaissance art nosuch ardent blending of 

the scientific and the imaginative temperaments as 
typified in Albrecht Direr. He was endowed 
with an insistent thirst for knowledge, and a fancy 
which was vivid, soaring, and innately picturesque. 

Considering the fascination exercised through so 

many years by Diirer, it is a matter for wonder 

that his life and his art have not been the subject 
of more extensive research, Herr Knackfuss’ 

Study is, however, not only a step in the right 

direction but, as well, one of the best of the 

Kiinstler Monographien. The letterpress, which 

has been translated by Mr. Dodgson, is even more 

detailed than customary, and the illustrations, 
which number 134, are notable for interest and 
diversity. Herr Knackfuss avoids intricate issues, 
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such as the effect of so much black and white work 
upon Direr’s color sense,—a phenomenon notice- 
able in both Holbein and Cranach,—but his nar- 
rative lacks nothing in the way of directness, 
simplicity, and assiduity. The perfectly satisfac- 
tory biography of Direr will possibly never be 
written. Although materials are abundant, there 
is, and always will be, much that is elusive in this 
enigmatic flower of the early Revival,—this ‘‘ Ger- 
man Apelles,” as his own townsfolk called him, 


Mumford: Oriental Rugs. By John Kimberley 

Mumford. Illustrated. Scribner, $7.50 wet. 
Mr. Mumford’s book is a revelation, not alone con- 
cerning rugs, but also concerning Mr. Mumford. 
As a book upon rugs it is easily the foremost work 
in the English language, and one of the most com- 
plete and absorbing in any tongue. It is obvious 
that these researches have been made, and these 
pages written, com amore. Every line reveals 
illuminative love for the subject. Enthusiasm for 
a great decorative art has made Mr. Mumford a 
stylist of quite exceptional richness and variety. 
Color and texture as well as terminology have crept 
into these pages, adding here a new flexibility, there 
an unlooked-for splash of beauty. All of which 
shows how greatly one art may be in the debt of 
another, how enriching is a closer study of life, a 
more intimate acquaintance with fact. The book 
is splendidly illustrated and everywhere bespeaks 
wide knowledge and, what is still rarer, sound dec- 
orative instincts. 


Sturgis: A Dictionary of Architecture and 
uilding. Biographical, Historical, and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis and many 
Architects, Painters, Engineers, and other Ex- 
rt Writers, American and Foreign. In three 
volumes. Illustrated. Vol. I. A—E. Mac- 
millan, $18.00. 
Ambitious in scope and ample in bulk, the present 
work bids for wide acceptance among the general as 
well as the technical public. It is practically the 
only considerable effort to supply encroaching de-- 
mands for a compendium which shall be at once 
convenient as to form and complete in the matter of 
contents. The aim of its compilers has evidently 
been to strike an average between that which is 
popular and that which is for the specialist, and in 
this they have shown sagacity. Edited under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Russell Sturgis — who has 
contributed a momentous proportion of the material 
—the work has enlisted.the services of some sixty 
current authorities. Yet despite, or because of, this 
array there are touches of amateurishness to a few 
of the articles, and here and there a certain naiveté 
in definition. The notice on the Architecture of 
Denmark is casual and ineffective, and, although of 
sufficient extent, Mr. Brewer’s paper on the Archi- 
tecture of Bohemia is cursory and without distinc- 
tion. In compensation Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s 
remarks on Design (‘‘ Ancient Art and Modern 
Position ”) are sound and stimulating to an unusual 
and welcome degree, his being quite the ablest of 
those semi-essays which are so excellent a feature 
of the volume. ‘The routine schools both ancient 
and modern receive satisfactory exposition, the 
biographical material is carefully collated, and the 
illustrations copious. As a whole, the work, though 
full of inequalities and in no sense definitive, re- 
sponds with success to ideals which can hardly be 
called very exalted or very precise. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Clark: A Study of English and American 
Poets: A Laboratory Method. By J. 
Scott Clark, Litt.D. Scribner, $2.00 et. 

Professor Clark’s present. work is a companion 

volume to his ‘‘Study of English Prose Writers.” 

It is based upon the system of teaching English 

literature in the Northwestern University, at 

Evanston, Ill. The authors of which it treats are 

Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Burns, 

Cowper, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, Words- 

worth, Tennyson, and Browning, and the Americans, 

Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes. 

Why Poe has been overlooked we do not know, 

but Shakespeare is to be the subject of a separate 

volume. The author’s method is to give a bio- 
graphical sketch of each poet (written in the present 
tense, and summarized from the ‘‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography ” in the case of the older men) ; 

a bibliography of criticism of the subject; and 

‘*particular characteristics,” consisting of bits of 

criticism by distinguished authors, with illustrative 

quotations from the poet’s writings. The subhead- 
ings under the caption ‘‘characteristics” vary 
widely in the case of the several poets. The 

method seems to us a good one, and the book is a 

very handy compendium of authoritative criticism. 

Readers of THE CRITIC should be cautioned that 

the volume numbers of this series are reckoned by 

Prof. Clark from the first number in the mew series 

(beginning in January, 1884, there being two vol- 

umes per year). 


Finck: Songs and Song Writers. By Henry 

T. Finck. With Portraits. Scribner, $1.25. 
Although Mr. Finck unblushingly perpetrates a 
split infinitive in his very first sentence, the balance 
of his little book is by no means so pernicious. 
This résumé of songs and song writers is, however, 
entirely platitudinous. Mr. Finck has ample knowl- 
edge and possesses plenty of sympathy of a 
routine order, but he lacks magic. He instructs 
but never illuminates. It may be Finck, but it 
is not Huneker. In all dignity, pace Finck, prosit 
Huneker. 


Meiklejohn: The Art of Writing English. A 
Manual for Students. By J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, M.A., Professor in the University of St. 
Andrews. Appleton, $1.50. 

An able, efficient work, from first to last, and one 

which keeps the promises the author puts forth in 

his preface, wherein he says frankly that he ‘‘ has 
not worried his pupils with a large number of rules 
and meticulous directions, but has tried to show 
them the road to freedom and power,—and perhaps 
even delight in adequate antl rhythmic expression,” 


Peters: Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud. 
Edited by Madison C. Peters. The Baker & 
Taylor Co., $1.00. 

In this little book are some of the stories of the 

Talmud, and they are wise and witty; but much 

more of the book is taken up with sentences which 

stand forth as wise saws and they are dry. If Mr. 

Peters had given us more stories and fewer pro- 

verbs his book would be more suggestive and 

interesting. 


Ross-Batson: Omar Khayy4m: His Life and 


Times. By E. Denison Ross and H. M. 
Batson. Putnam, $1.50. 
The latest edition of the ‘‘Rubaiyat” comes on 
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the market from the Knickerbocker Press, and is 
noticeable among its rivals for a somewhat sober 
and scholarly appearance. The FitzGerald text 
occupies not more than one ninth of the volume’s 
pages, the remainder being devoted to a sketch on 
‘The Life and Times of Omar,” by E. Denison 
Ross, of London University, and a verse-by-verse 
commentary on the poem, by H. M. Batson. 

We have been a bit surfeited with Omar and his 
verses. They have come to form, in large measure, 
the stock-in-trade of the superficial litterateur—he 
whose culture has been so aptly termed ‘‘ culturine.” 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to find a man of Profes- 
sor Ross’s calibre bringing his scholarly efforts to 
bear on the deeds of the bibulous old Persian. All 
that we have known and much that we did not 
know he has set down concerning Omar and his 
day, but even Professor Ross cannot make a biog- 
raphy out of two or three facts and a few additional 
conjectures; the sketch is interesting, and brief, 
as it should be. 

Mrs. Batson’s work is thoughtful and exhaustive. 
Line by line she studies the poem with painful at- 
tention to detail. One might almost forgive an oc- 
casional oversight on her part. 

On the whole, the volume, which incidentally in. 
cludes a very readable sketch of FitzGerald’s life, 
is a most desirable handbook for one who is seri- 
ously interested in the ‘* Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam, 


Tolstoy: The Slavery of our Times. 

Tolstoy. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25. 
These scattered papers push home Tolstoy’s attack 
on modern industrialism. The viewpoint is sincere 
and is justifiable, but the dynamic is ineffectual. 
One gleaming, sensitive, veracious page of Tolstoy 
the novelist—or, better, Tolstoy of the short tales 
and sketches—is worth oceans of ill-digested 
didactics. 


By Leo 


Warr: The Oresteia of Aischylus. Translated 
and explained by George C. W. Warr, M.A. 
Illustrated. Longmans, $1.75. 

This essay is both a version and a commentary. 

For the English reader it serves a purpose that 

nothing else can. Partly in verse, partly in prose, 

condensed, abridged, but preserving the whole 
story and the finer passages, the literary quality is 
pleasing. There is a refinement which speaks of 

Pater and Symonds. This volume is the first of a 

series on the Athenian drama. With pleased ex- 

pectation we look forward to other volumes of the 
series, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Dithmar: John Drew. By Edward A. Dithmar. 
Illustrated. Stokes, $1.25. 

Not by any means a profound study of Mr. Drew’s 
art, but rather a pleasing, cursory survey of his career 
as an actor. Mr. Dithmar has sagaciously avoided 
claiming overmuch for the subject of his sketch ; 
he has confined himself to the simple and not super- 
exciting incidents of a uniformly successful stage 
experience, The book is fully illustrated: and is in 
pie § respect worthy of its raison d'étre,—perhaps a 
touch more so. 


Dobson: Henry Fielding, A Memoir. By 
Austin Dobson. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25. 
For exact and sympathetic presentation it would be 
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difficult to surpass Mr. Dobson’s monograph which 
now appears in revised and enlarged form. By no 
means a great or a final monument, this little work 
approaches perfection in its simple and lucid ex- 
position, its restricted completeness. 


Hill; The Memoirs of The Life of Edward 
Gibbon with Various Observations and 
Excursions by himself. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. Putnam, $1. 75. 

One of the most notable books in our literature is 
this Autobiography of Gibbon. It belongs aside 
the ‘* Confessions of St. Augustine,” the ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” the ‘‘ Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius,” and the ‘‘ Journal of Amiel.” 
Of the Autobiography of Gibbon there have been 
editions and editions. This professes to a fidelity 
to the original title and to the text as Gibbon wrote 
it. Also it is copiously annotated. The result is 
both scholarly and readable, besides which the 
appendices and the index are ample. 


Leslie: Some Players: Personal Sketches. 
By Amy Leslie. Illustrated. Stone, $2.00. 

There is considerable dash about the sprightly 
journalese of these sketches. Miss Leslie knows 
stage folk intimately,—at first hand, too,—from Sir 
Henry Irving to Charlie Ross. She ‘tells many 
delightful stories, some old, some new, and tells 
them well. Her esthetics are, however, not on 
a par with her personalities. The book would 
grieve, amaze, and amuse Mr. William Archer. 


Tchaikovsky, His Life and 
By Rosa Newmarch. Lane, $1.50. 
It is a matter for wonder that this slender volume, 
which is merely an amplified collection of stray 
apers, should be the only connected account we 
hows in English of the ‘‘ Modern Music Lord” as 
M. Huneker flamboyantly titles this magical Slav. 
To Mrs. Newmarch’s studies is added the diary of 
Tchaikovsky’s tour abroad in 1888, an utterly naif 
and objective record, here translated for the first 
time. While awaiting the authorized ‘‘ Life and 
Letters” the present volume proves an acceptable 
makeshift, though it quite lacks the resplendent 
purple, the illuminative insight and exposition of 
Mr. Huneker’s mezzotint. It is difficult to see just 
why Mrs. Newmarch has remained so calm, so ma- 
tronly. has so escaped the spell cast by this modern 
romanticist, this fervent apostle of law—and of lib- 
erty. Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky was clearly one of 
the most powerful and pathetic figures of the cen- 
tury just passed ; much of his life is still mysterious, 
and he died, not as Mrs. Newmarch placidly echoes, 
‘* of cholera,” but by his own hand. 


Payne: Thomas Sydenham. By Joseph Frank 
Payne, M.D. Longmans, $1.25 
Dr. Payne tells us that this is the tnt authentic 
biography of this master of medicine. Sydenham 
was in reality the founder of the modern practice of 
ee for he introduced the method of careful 
= ‘He put an end to medieval medicine 
with its magic and doctrine of signatures. © Dr. 
Payne has mabructet his work out of documen- 
tary material. As a piece of scientific biographical 
work it is worthy of all praise. Moreover, it is 
brightened by many a little touch, as, for instance, 
how, in common with John Milton, Sydenham 
smoked a pipe. 
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Scott: Ellen Terry. By Clement Scott. 
trated. Stokes, $1.25. 
Outwardly a companion volume to Mr. Dithmar’s 
‘John Drew” this little book is infinitely richer 
and more absorbing in every possible respect, 
Though at times. tawdry, Mr, Scott is invariably 
interesting and often shows fascination in his treat- 
ment of stage folk and stage follies. Setting aside 
high standards,—as one must in this instance, —there 
is here little to cavil at and much to praise. Mr, 
Scott’s incidental reminiscences are delightful, 
and his review of Miss Terry’s career accurate and 
wholly charming from first to last. 


Wister: Ulysses S. Grant. 
Thomas Jefferson. 
Beacon Biographies. 

_ 7§- cts. 

Mr. Wister’s brief biography is a model of its kind. 

He sees Grant’s faults and weaknesses, but mini- 

mizes them, as they should be minimized. Mr. 

Watson’s life of Jefferson is piquant but partisan, 

as when he says of Hamilton, ‘‘ With an adven- 

turer’s sense of his own weakness, he clung to the 
rich and the great.” 


FICTION 


Blanchard: Her Very Best. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated. Lippincott, $1.25. 
A young country girl comes to New York, and as 
she does her very best in everything she undertakes, 
success comes to her, and the story ends in true 
old-fashioned style with two happy marriages. 


Boyle: Devil Tales. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. 

Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Harper, $1.50. 
The raw material out of which these stories have 
been manufactured is Southern negro folklore and 
superstitious customs. For most of us that ma- 
terial is interesting, but these stories themselves 
are not narrated with extreme skill. We should 
say that the characters are not focused distinctly 
and sharply. We hope the author will try again, 
for the field she has chosen is rich. 


Tllus- 


By Owen Wister. 
By Thomas E. Watson. 
Small, Maynard & Co., 


Brooke: The Engrafted Rose. 

Emma Brooke. Stone, $1.50. 
This novel of a clandestine marriage and a change- 
ling child is a decent and decorous tale. It might 
be regarded as a study in heredity, but the study is 
mild if correct. The other ingredients of the story 
are an old manor house, a Stradivarius, a ghost, 
and plenty of sentiment. In the end all marry and 
live happily ever after. 


ANovel. By 


Dunbar : The Love of Landry. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25. 
Altogether unremarkable is this story. True love 
runs with some ripples, but one knows that all will 
turn out well. The simplicity of the tale disarms 
criticism. The scene is laid on a Colorado ranch. 


Duncan: The Soul of the Street. Correlated 
Stories of the New York Syrian Quarter. 
By Norman Duncan. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., $1.25. 
A strange life, wholly unknown to most of its 
citizens, is lived at the southern point of this island- 
city. A bit of the orient is transplanted to the 
obscure slums of the great American city. The 
effect of our environment upon Syrian character is 
what Mr. Duncan has begun to study. The be- 
ginning is promising and we hope that Mr, Duncan 
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will pursue the study seriously and carefully. This 
little volume is a sign of good powers, analytical 
and descriptive, which need developing and 
maturing. 


Foote: The Prodigal. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
With illustrations by the author. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

It always seems as though the Scripture Prodigal 

must have been a very interesting young man,—his 

father was so glad to see him. It had probably 
been rather stupid while he was away. Clunie 

Roberts, in Mrs, Foote’s story of his namesake, is 

a true descendant of the original wrongdoer. His 

picture on the first page is a warrant of character. 

It almost does things of itself. The author who 

can illustrate his own work, and who can do it with 

the success of ‘‘ The Prodigal,” has a tremendous 
advantage over the rest of hiskind. With a frontis- 
piece of the hero and a picture of the heroine, and 
the two beautiful scenes of coast and tide, the 
reader has the story before him. One almost 
wonders why it need have been put into words, 
This is not saying that the story is not delightful 
reading. The fascinating rake who came into fic- 
tion under Richardson's cloak, came to stay. We 
like him for his wickedness; but we insist on his 
reforming and marrying the pretty heroine at the 
the end. The Prodigal fills these requirements. 

It is a sweet, sane story, with a good, wholesome 

moral tacked on to it. 


Grinnell: Jack Among the Indians. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated by E. W. Deming. 
Stokes, $1.25. 

Jack’s adventures among the Indians, bears, quick- 

sands, and other things are very exciting, and the 

book is better than most ‘* boy’s books,” the author 
being well known as a writer of Indian stories. 


Hall: April’s Sowing. By Gertrude Hall. 

Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 
So long as lovely woman in love does not know her 
own mind, love stories like this will awaken 
response in a thousand hearts or heads. Nellie 
Brown, the heroine of the tale, is a delightful flirt, 
and pays for her fun in almost losing the man she 
loves. He gets reckless and starts to goto the dogs. 
Then Nellie finds out the state of her heart. It is 
the old story told in a graceful, bright fashion, and 
will charm many a creature weary of studies and 
problems. 


Page: The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. Scribner, $1.50. 

Mr. Page has taken advantage of the publication 

of this new edition of his book to enlarge it, and 

carry out the charming tale to its conclusion. Mr. 

Christy has caught the atmosphere of the story in 

a most unusual manner, and his exquisitely dainty 

illustrations in color illustrate in the best sense of 

the word. 


Pidgin: Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s 


Corner Folks. A Novel. A Picture of New 

England Home Life, By Charles Felton 

Pidgin. Clark, $1.50. 
As ‘‘a picture of New England home life,” this 
book has its excellences ; as a novel it is not great. 
All the earmarks of amateur craft are upon it, and 
the book is protracted beyond the average strength 
of endurance of the novel-reader. The dialogue 
and the development of characters are not good 
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enough to warrant such long-windedness. Some 
of the scenes are lifelike, but they are not always 
significant of anything that one can see or con- 
jecture. In short, the story labors, and conse- 
quently the fate of the reader is too evident. 
He will recall ‘‘ Peter Bell the Third.” 


Ragozin: Salammbé. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Illustrated. Putnam, ian. 

The story of the Maid of Carthage is expurgated 

from the French of Gustave Flaubert in a manner 

to make it eminently fit for children. 

Springer: Lady Hancock; A Story of the 

erican Revolution. By Mary Elizabeth 

Springer. Blanchard, $1.25. 

A pleasing narrative of the trials and triumphs of 

the Young Republic, woven around the engaging 

personality of Dorothy Hancock. Nearly all the 

prominent figures of the day are stippled on this 

small canvas, which, though in no way original, is 

sufficiently accurate and interesting in treatment. 


Zangwill: The Mantle of Elijah. A Novel. 
By I. Zangwill. Harper, $1.50. 
Such a study of modern life as will show its hidden 
springs and motives—motives which, generally 
speaking, we do not thoroughly know or recognize 
in ourselves—is of indisputable value. In part Mr. 
Zangwill gives us just such a study, The entirety 
of the gift he impairs by a covert cynicism. Mr, 
Zangwill makes us think that he has no great faith 
in human nature. Well, Mr. Zangwill has reason 
for his infidelity about human nature, but certainly 
he knows that human beings are usually so much 
better than the stuff out of which they are com- 
osed, that with tears we thank God and love our 
ellow-beings. Mr. Zangwill has constructed a 
story which in its moral relativities is most pictur- 
esque. Needless to say, this being Mr. Zangwill’s 
writing, the conversations are clever, almost to the 
point of being miraculous. As a novel it is one of 
the few we have cared to read this season. It 
is always subtle and scintillating. 


HISTORY 
Byington: The Puritan in England and New 
ngland. By Eliza Hoyt Byington. Little, 

Brown & Co., $2.00. 

This fourth edition of a volume published first in 
1896 ae now enriched by an excellent chapter 
on witchcraft in New England. As a whole, the 
book is not original, as Froude and Campbell are 
cited as authorities for facts, but it is pleasantly 
written and some phases are very well treated, as, 
for instance, the essential differences between the 
Separatists, the Pilgrims, and the Puritans. 


Crawford: The Rulers of the South: Sicily, 
Calabria, Malta. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrated by Henry Brokman. Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00. 

Romantic as are some of Mr. Crawford’s novels, 

fiction pales before the facts he has to do with in 

these two volumes. Beginning with the times of 

Odysseus and Aineas, the marvellous Sicilian story 

is told as perhaps no one but the author of ‘‘ Cor- 

leone” could have toldit. The Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse is brilliantly described, though on 
one point the author differs from Thucydides ; 
and there are pictures of Sicily’s great men and 
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famous writers, while Roman, Saracen, and Nor- 
man domination are treated with equal charm and 
picturesqueness till the time when the tragedy of 
the Sicilian vespers established the Arragonese dy- 
nasty in Sicily. From this period the story of the 
South is merely outlined till the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles V., the book closing with an account 
of the Mafia. If history were more often written 
as Mr. Crawford has written. the history of Sicily, 
it would find more students; for there is not one 
dull line in his work, which, with beautiful illustra- 
tions, makes one long to see and intimately know a 
land so full of beauty and romance. 


Italian Cities, by E. H. Blashfield and E. W. 
Blashfield. Scribner, $4.00. 

Enough history to interest those to whom Italy’s 
great history is paramount, enough art for those 
who look upon her. more as a beautiful temple of 
all the arts, the whole bound together by that inde- 
scribable glamour and charm that Italy must. al- 
ways possess for all but the most prosaic, combine 
to make Mr. and Mrs, Blashfield’s volumes among 
the most delightful reading that has been offered 
us recently. ‘‘ Raphael in Rome,” ‘‘In Florence 
with Romola,” ‘‘ Ravenna,” ‘‘ Siena,” are some of 
the alluring chapter-heads. The authors have lived 
in Italy, and show an intimate and authoritative 
knowledge of their subject. 


Wonder Stories from Herodotus, retold by G. 
H. Boden and W. B. D’Almeida, with illustra- 
tions by H. Granville Fell. Harper, $2.50. 

That the Father of History has been so well trans- 
lated, or rather transcribed, for young people is 
matter for congratulation, to which must be joined 
the hope that the authors will soon add to these six 
stories, that are all drawn from the first three books, 
some of the other well-known favorites. The au- 
thors have shown good taste in their arrangement 
of the stories, and in spite of one or two slight inac- 
curacies, which may be printer’s errors, the book is 
highly commendable, and its value is enhanced by 
the full-page colored illustrations of Mr. Fell. 


Eggleston: The Transit of Civilization from 
England to America in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Edward Eggleston. Appleton, 


1.50. 

A delightfully fresh and vigorous piece of work. 
Dr. Eggleston has absorbed the atmosphere of 
England three centuries ago; nay, more, he has 
gone far back of the island and of the seventeenth 
century to find whence came the heritage of Puri- 
tan and Pilgrim. It is essentially first-hand. Man 
years have been spent in painstaking efforts to reac 
the real truth from contemporaneous material at 
home and abroad. His summary of our New Eng- 
land ancestors is not, perhaps, wholly different 
from others already given, but it is drawn with a 
firm hand, and the references are detailed and very 
valuable. The title of the first chapter, ‘‘ The Men- 
tal Outfit of the Early Colonists,” is delightfully 
suggestive of the cargo of ideas as well as of furni- 
ture brought to these shores by the Mayflower and 
her sister ships. 


Ellet: Women of the American Revolution. 
By Elizabeth F. Ellet. Jacobs & Co., 2 vols., 


00. 

Anne Hollingsworth Wharton presents anew to the 
public this collection of sketches written in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The author had 
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the opportunity of gathering much of her informa- 
tion on men and women whose memory reached 
back to revolutionary times. The style is stilted, 
and the only value of the work lies in the fact that 
some remnants of American life are preserved. 

Many of the hundred women thus introduced to 
posterity were very obscure, but their part in his- 
tory was played by some men whom they aided. A 
delightfully pompous letter is quoted from John 
Adams to his wife in justification : ‘‘ I think I have 
sometimes observed to you in conversation that 
upon examining the biography of illustrious men 
you will generally find some female . . . to 
whose instigation a great part of their merit is to be 
ascribed.” 


Martin: The Siege in Peking. China against 
the World. By an eye-witness. W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. 
$1.00. 

The Chinese question is still a chief topic of consid- 
eration and conversation. We have been driven to 
conjecture about many points. Newspaper reports 
have been contradictory. Dr. Martin tells the facts 
about this war with China. Chinese arose against 
the ways of Western civilization. The opposition 
was conservative, not to say obstructionist. Dr. 
Martin has a nervous, vivid style, and writes as one 
having authority. He describes the siege of the 
foreign legations as it was, and holds his reader's 
attention to the end. Also there are pictures that 
have a special interest, all making the book extremely 
readable. 


Illustrated. Revell, 


Rogers: A History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Robert W. Rogers. 2 vols. Eaton & 
Mains, $5.00, 

Any history of Babylonia which is founded upon 

the cuneiform literature which we have thus far 

read is welcome and will find its place. Dr. Rogers 
gives careful and extended prolegomena ‘describing 
the origines of Babylonian history. This occupies 
the major part of the first volume. This account is 
complete. Then begins the story of Akkad and of 

Sumer. This obscure subject, about which so lit- 

tle has been determined is manipulated with dis- 

cretion. Nothing is withheld. The story of Sargon 

I, in Dr. Rogers's presentation does not appear so 

closely identical with the story of Joseph. 

The Chaldeans came down from the mountains 
of Asia Minor. « They first made homogeneous the 
Summerians and the Akkadians with themselves. 
Only in tradition was the land of Shinar (Singar, 
Sumer) mentioned. 

The long annals of Babylonia—perhaps the great- 
est in longevity of all the nations of the earth, are 
condensed. In truth we are not yet ready to write 
the history of Babylonia, Again, the author shows 
discretion in not going beyond what has been re- 
vealed by modern scholarship. Other histories, 
from that of Herodotus down, may be legendary. 
Dr. Rogers has given us well-attested facts. 

Into controverted questions he does not stray far. 
They are settled in foot-notes, where the gist of 
volumes sometimes lies in four lines. This book 
will undoubtedly make its way. 


Williams: The Story of Nineteenth Century 
Science. By Henry Smith Williams. Ilus- 
trated. Harper, $2.50. 

This treatise is exceptionally complete. It begins 

with a description of the achievements of the vari- 

ous natural sciences up to the opening of the nine- 
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teenth century. Then the author describes soberly 
and carefully the progress during this century of the 
following sciences: Astronomy, Palzontology, Ge- 
ology, Meteorology, Physics (of ‘‘ ponderable” and 
‘‘imponderable” matter), Chemistry, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, Medicine, and Psychology. 
He closes with a chapter on ‘‘ Some Unsolved Sci- 
entific Problems.” ‘here are many portraits and 
other pictures. Altogether it is a valuable and 
highly useful book, There is only one notable 
omission, and that is Ethnology or Anthropology. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baker: Education and Life; Papers and Ad- 
dresses. By James H. Baker, LL.D. Long- 
mans, $1.25. 

President Baker’s views are worthy the careful con- 
sideration of educators. It is true that education 
must be brought into closer relation to the work and 
the questions of to-day ; at the same time it is not a 
matter of indifference by what studies the mind is 
trained. The content of the study still remains in 
the mind, and the mental discipline given by the 
humanitiesis of a different character from that con- 
fessed by natural sciences. The ideal is, after all, 
the chief determinant of life. 


Billinghurst: A Hundred Anecdotes of Ani- 
mals, with pictures by Percy J. Billinghurst. 
Lane, $1.50. 

These anecdotes are short, in no instance filling 

more than one page. Opposite each of them is a 

picture. 


Bréal: Semantics: Studies in the Science of 
_ Meaning. By Michel Bréal. Translated by 
Mrs. Henry Cust, with a preface by J. P. Post- 
gate. Holt, 
Professor Bréal’s work is a singularly strong and 
luminous contribution to a subject which is only be- 
ginning to be appreciated at its true valuation. 
Every page bristles with suggestion, and is backed 
by the latest results of modern philological research. 
In many respects this is a pioneer book, for, though 
scattered papers have blazed the way, the work as 
a whole embodies much that is absolutely new. 
Divided into three parts, ‘‘ The Intellectual Laws 
of Language,” ‘‘ How the Meaning of Words is 
Determined,” and ‘‘ How Syntax is Formed,” the 
volume is further enriched through a comprehensive 
preface by Professor Postgate, of University Col- 
lege, London, and an appendix by the same author- 
ity. Mrs. Cust’s translation deserves special praise. 
Tt is an exact and fluent rendering of a text which 
must have presented innumerable perplexities, 


Cook: America. By Joel Cook. 

Coates, 3 vols., $7.50. 
The intent of these pretty volumes is to describe 
the United States in their picturesque aspect. It 
cannot truly be said that the result is attained. As 
a guide the work is useless, for there is an entire 
lack of information regarding routes, hotel prices, 
or travellers’ information. In description there is 
much to be desired, because the matter, in spite of 
the bulk, is so condensed that little real impression 
is conveyed of any place. 


Illustrated. 


Dunne: Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy.. By F. P. 


Dunne. Illustrated by William Nicholson, E. 
W. Kemble, and F. Opper. . Russell, $1.50. 
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No words of praise (or blame) are needed for Mr. 
Dooley, who is always funny and never coarse, who 
knows how to cut without wounding, and keeps 
pace. with the situation as no one else can. Mr. 
Supers pictures are better suited to Mr. Dooley’s 
and Mr. Hennessey’s style than those of the other 
artists. 


Velazquez: A New Pronouncing Dictionary 
of The —- and English Languages. 
Conipiled by Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena. 
Revised and Enlarged by Edward Gray and 
Juan L. Iribas. In two Parts :—First Part, 
Spanish-English. Appleton, $3.00. 

This new edition of Velazquez, which includes some 
eight thousand additional titles, and is otherwise 
modified and especially modernized, is in every way 
a gain over-the edition of 1852. The editors have 
spared no pains to make the work comprehensive ; 
the latest researches of modern scholarship have been 
adopted, and much obsolete matter has been shelved. 
On the completion of Part II., the Dictionary will 
form a splendid monument to the study of two lan- 
guages which are now in closer rapport than for 
some years past. Professor Gray, in particular, may 
be congratulated on the soundness and scope of his 
revisions, 


Wilkinson: War and Policy: Essays. By 
Spenser Wilkinson. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


$3.50. 

The author of this book was the first Englishman 
to be made famous by the war in South Africa. For 
months it seemed as if he would be the only one. 
‘The daily formula of the London cablegrams was : 
‘*Spenser Wilkinson, military critic of the M/orn- 
ing Post, says——"; and then we were told just 
why things had gone wrong in Natal the day be- 
fore and just what the next step would be—if it were 
not something else. It was all good reading, and 
there did n’t seem to be any valid objection to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s writing it, though Americans were not 
a little puzzled to know why his was the one author- 
itative voice in England at that time. The present 
work partly explains what seemed an anomalous 
situation, for it reveals Mr. Wilkinson as a lifelong 
student of military problems and the author of half 
a dozen books on the relation of those problems to 
the welfare of Great Britain. The volume opens 
with a long and careful study of the American Civil 
War, and closes with a parallel between that strug- 
gle and the British-Boer conflict of 1900, the two 
papers filling one sixth of the entire book. The 
rest of the 436 pages are occupied by twenty-eight 
brief essays, book reviews, etc., covering a wide 
range of subjects, from Gustavus Adolphus and 
Nelson to Moltke, the Khybér Pass, and the de- 
fence of London. The author knows whereof he 
writes, and makes no attempt to display his erudi- 
tion by adopting a technical style. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Browning: Complete Poetical Works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Cambridge 
Edition, $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Times have changed since, 1846, when the elope- 

ment of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett set 

the literary world agog, not because the author of 

‘**Pauline” and ‘‘ Paracelsus” had married surrep- 

titiously, but because the author of ‘‘ Lady Geral- 

dine’s Courtship” had done so. Browning’s populaf 
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reputation was still to make; his wife’s was at its 
height. But the flight of half a century, while it 
has dimmed, has by no means completely eclipsed, 
the radiance of Mrs. Browning’s fame, and lovers of 
English verse must be grateful to the publishers who 
have given them all of her work in one well-edited 
and excellently printed volume. ‘‘H. W. P.” 
(Miss Harriet Waters Preston) furnishes a biograph- 
ical introduction which is interesting and adequate, 
though it calls John Kenyon, whointroduced Brown- 
ing to his future wife, the ‘‘ son of a schoolmate of 
Robert Browning’s father.’? The publishers’ note, 
by the way, is inadvertently headed ‘‘ editor’s note,” 
which makes its allusion to the editor as a woman 
somewhat confusing, in view of the signature ‘‘ H. 
E. S.” at its foot. The reference is doubtless to the 
actual editor, Miss Preston. 


Cole: In Scipio’s Gardens, and Other Poems. 

By Samuel Valentine Cole. Putnam, $1.25. 
We care less for the ‘‘ Echoes of Roman Voices,” in 
this collection, than for the poems in some of the 
other subdivisions of the book, though the author 
gives them the place of honor. With modest can- 
dor, he begins his poem with a claim and a dis- 
avowal in one breath : 


** Mine, and not mine the songs I utter here : 
Mine was the harp ; I held it to the winds 
That down a score of silent centuries 
Blow, filling all the spaces of the world.” 


To an appreciable extent, this is true of all of Mr. 
Cole’s poetry : it is reflective in more senses than 
one. There is an echo of Roman voices in pretty 
much all of it—an echo musical and true, and audi- 
ble even when the theme itself is least directly due 
to the inspiration of antiquity. One recognizes in it 
the marks of scholarship, of literary good breeding. 
But this is not all. The author of ‘‘ Endymion,” 
‘* Hesperides,” and many another poem in this vol- 
ume is a scholar and a Christian gentleman no more 
obviously than-he is a poet and an artist. His 
models are classic, and there is a classic quality in 
his work. 


‘* All here is as the marbles are 
That glimmer on the hill.” 


Gossett: Lullabies and Baby Songs. A Posy 
for Mothers. Collected by Adelaide L. J. 
Gossett. With illustrations by Eva Roos. 
Dutton, $2.00. 

Contains songs by famous poets as well as others. 

The illustrations add little to the value of the text. 


Heredia : The Trophies: Sonnets by José Ma- 
ria de Heredia. Translated by Frank Sewall. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 750 copies. $2.50 net. 

‘* Translator, traitor.” In his anxiety to reproduce 
the French poet’s ‘‘ marvellous word-studies” as 
literally as possible, Mr. Sewall has ‘‘ discarded the 
rhyme.” he splendor and completeness of the 
‘*word pictures” are such, he thinks, as to mini- 
mize this defect. But rhyme is an essential part of 
a sonnet: the Italian, or standard, sonnet form is 
perhaps chiefly distinguished from the Shakespear- 
ian, or English, by the order of the rhymes ; and we 
cannot but think M. de Heredia’s work has lost 
qnuch of its charm by being shorn in English of its 
thyming ends. 
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Herford : Overheard in a Garden, Et Cztera. 
By Oliver Herford. With Pictures by the 
Author. Scribner, $1.25. 

Oliver Herford is getting to be an institution. If 
any one has a witticism to utter, and is shy about 
uttering it, he gets it off as ‘* Herford’s latest.” 
This does n’t mean that O. H. is not the only be- 
getter of his own witticisms, but that he has begot- 
ten so many and such good ones that we all know 
we must laugh when a joke is perpetrated in his 
name. His imprint is one to conjure with. Only 
a quarter of the good things in this latest fardel of 
his rhymes and pictures were ‘‘ overheard in a 
garden,” but they form a nucleus for the collection, 
and lend it a taking title. Most, if not all, of them 
have been seen in the periodicals. Suffice to say, 
to any one who has not already seen them, that they 
are quite as clever as the first sprightly runnings of 
the Herfordian fancy. 


’ Lampton: Yawps, and Other Things. By Wil- 


liam J. Lampton. Altemus Co., $1.00. 
The reader of Zhe Critic, who is not also a reader 
of The Sun, may need to be told what a Yawp is. 
It is a more or less metrical composition that ‘‘ says 
just what pale Poesy does not.” 


** It rhythms 
When it rhythms 
And it rhymes 
Sometimes. ee 
The poet may rear up and kick 
And say it makes him sick, 
But, gee, whiz ! 
Is there a more powerful production 
Than the simple Yawp is ?” 


Of its power there can be no doubt. _It is as pow- 
erful as a prize-fighter’s fist, and as beautiful as a 
thousand of brick. It is tiresome, too, when you've 
listened to it for twenty minutes ; and Mr. Lamp- 
ton, who is a humorist, has had the good sense to 
inters: his ‘‘Yawps” with certain ‘‘ other 
things” less barbaric — highly amusing pieces that 
rhyme and rhythm in orthodox style, and can be 
read without a harrowing suspicion that your men- 
tal and vocal machinery is slipping cogs. 


Piffard: Marforio, and other Poems. By 
Hamilton Adrian Piffard. Mathews, $1.00. 

We take this to be a first book, and if so it is a very 
promising one. The tragic little Italian stories told 
in octosyllabic rhyming couplets are capital, though 

thaps too suggestive of Browning, and too freely 
sprinkled with ‘‘ Sir,” ‘‘ Now, sir,” etc. Like the 
lyrics which follow them, they are imaginative, me- 
lodious, and picturesque. The author seems to have 
travelled widely, and his poems are dedicated to his 
wife, dead in India three years ago. The book is 
in refreshing contrast to the average volume of verse 
that finds its way into the reviewer’s hands. We 
look for still better work in the future from the 
author of ‘* Marforio.” 


Raymond: The Aztec God, and other Dramas. 

By George Lansing Raymond. Putnam, $1.25. 
Professor Raymond has here gathered up three 
dramas in blank-verse with lyrical interludes, ‘*‘ The 
Aztec God,” ‘‘ Columbus,” and ‘‘ Cecil the Seer,” 
the scene of the last being laid in the United States 
in the early sixties. They are not merely meant to 
entertain, but have each a distinct philosophical 
motive, 
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Thompson: A Day’s Song. By J. Stuart 
Thompson. Briggs, $1.00. 

Mr. Thompson does hot sing because he must, but 

because he enjoys singing. His voice is an agree- 

able one, and he sings with good tiste if not with 

profound feeling. 


SCIENCE 


Abbott: In Nature’s Realm. By Charles Con- 
rad Abbott. Illustrated by Oliver Kemp. 
Brandt, $2.50 net. 

Few observers, if any, regard nature with keener 
or more sympathetic sight than the prolific author 
who first made himself widely known by his ‘* Nat- 
uralist’s Rambles about Home.” He pokes about 
the watery lowlands bordering Crosswicks Creek 
with the eye of a hawk, the scent of a hound, the 
alertness of a chipmunk, the slyness of an opossum, 
and the patient persistence of an ant. Other quali- 
ties he seems to have borrowed from the birds, the 
fishes, and the wild animals about him, and every 
year ortwo he is able to bring out a new book, re- 
cording his observations and reflections. Always it 
is a new subject, or group of subjects, that he treats 
of, or the point of view isa fresh one. We enjoy 
least those pages in which he urges the study of na- 
ture, and pitches into those sordid souls and ‘‘ pet 
minikins” that scorn its delights. . ‘‘ It is pleasant 
to talk, even to empty benches,” says Dr. Abbott ; 
but pleasanter, is it not, to talk to a crowded house? 
There are no empty benches when our New Jersey 
friend sticks to his last, and discourses, not of stupid 
human beings, but of the feathered, furred, or finny 
folk that people the earth and air about him. This 
is perhaps the handsomest of the -Doctor’s new 
books. It has numerous marginal and larger illus- 
trations by Oliver Kemp, and a very pretty and ap- 
propriate cover, and is highly creditable in every 
way to the Brandt Press, from which it comes. 


Clodd: The Story of the Alphabet. By Ed- 
ward Clodd. (The Library of Useful Stories.) 
Appleton, 4oc. 

Any one who knows Dr. Clodd’s previous books 

will need no recommendation of this. His style is 

uncommonly rapid and picturesque, and he knows 
the proper amount of detail to keep up the interest. 

Dr. Clodd’s mind is synthetic rather than analytic, 

and it is surprising how he correlates facts and 

phenomena. Far more interesting than many a 

novel of the season, this ‘* Story” will interest a 

wide circle of readers. 


Jastrow: Factand Fable in Psychology. By 
Joseph Jastrow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


2.00. 
It is high time that the touchstone of psychology 


should be applied to modern occultism. Professor 
Jastrow in an introduction outlines the positions of 


theosophy, spiritualism, Christian science, and oc- . 


cult healing, examining into the psychological falla- 
cies and confusions upon which they are founded. 
Not the least important of his chapters are those 
upon ‘‘ Mental Telegraphy” and ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Deception.” In these we get clue to some extra- 
ordinary popular delusions, The chapter upon the 
‘* Mind’s Eye” suggests the rationale of the meth- 
ods of Kellar and like magicians. Mr. Jastrow in 
a spirit of fairness seeks to sift the false from the 
true in hypnotism and psychical research. Pos- 
sibly those who most ‘i this book will not read 
it, but if it can arrest the spread of some delusions 
which threaten sanity, we certainly owe Professor 
Jastrow a debt of gratitude. 
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THEOLOCY AND RELIGION 


A Book of Common Worship, Prepared under 
the Direction of the New York State 
Conference of Religion by a Committee 
on the Possibilities of Common Worship. 
Putnam, $1.25. 

Curiously, if not significantly, this book of Common 

Worship is prefaced by a citation from ‘* Utopia.” 

The committee that compiled it was composed of 

the Reverends R. Heber Newton, Gustave Gottheil, 

and Thomas R. Slicer. The first section contains 
selected readings from the Jewish, Christian, and 

Ethnic sacred books. Then follow collects drawn 

from all sources, ancient and modern. The third 

section is made up of hymns. It is one of the signs 
of the times. Certainly religion ought to be unitive 
rather than divisive. 


Bradford: The Age of Faith. By Amory H. 

Bradford. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 
Dr. Bradford has collected, digested, and summar- 
ized the results of the religious thinking during the 
nineteenth century, and he has done it with fairness 
and lucidity. Rightly he admits, ‘‘ The days of 
authority are gone.” Taking up in turn the idea of 
God, suffering, sin, retribution and punishment, 
death and immortality, he answers the questionings 
of the heart and of the head by interpreting these 
principles of faith by an application of our belief 
in the fatherhood of God. In every case the result 
is suggestive, even if it be not completely satisfac- 
tory toevery one. The tone of the book is always 
reverent and is pervaded by the spirit of loving- 
kindness, 


Fouard: The Last Years of St. Paul. By 
the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated by 
George F. X. Griffith. Longmans, $2.00, 

Not much can be known authentically of the last 

years of St. Paulat Rome. The good Abbé supplies 

the gap with tradition and imagination. He refers 
tomany scholars, but these often donot support his 
theses, ¢. g., Lightfoot and Harnack. As for the 
rest, the narrative is given from an orthodox Ro- 
man Catholic stand-point, It is only strenuous people 
who declare that pious, well-meant treatises like this 
do harm. Some one says, ‘* legend is often truer 
than history.” 

TRAVEL AND SPORT 


Clover: Glimpses acrossthe Sea. By Sam T. 
Clover. Illustrations by Bert Cassidy. Win- 
diknowe Pub. Co., $1.00, 

Like Mr. Steevens, the author of these “ Glimpses” 

feels himself a discoverer in London —as well as in 

Paris. His modest little book, with thumb-nail 

sketches in red, has run through its first edition in 

three weeks, chiefly, Mr. Clover opines, from its 
omission of ‘‘ second-hand philosophy,” and the 
details in which Baedeker revels and excels. 

Curtis: Between the Andes and the Ocean. 
An Account of an ap ye | = 
down the West Coast of South America 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits 
of Magellan. By William Eleroy Curtis. 
Illustrated. Stone, $2.50. 

A panorama of South America on the west is un- 
rolled before us. Mr. Curtis has the newspaper 
style and knows how to make a good story. ‘These 
chapters are teeming with religious, political, com- 
mercial, and industrial affairs. The life of the 
wealthy, of the common people, the customs, senti- 
ments, and superstitions, all appear. The pictures 
are of many tints—and they move on rapidly. The 
reader will not find one dull page. 
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Heathcote: St. Kidla. By Norman Heathcote. 
Illustrated. Longmans, $3.50. 

West of the Hebrides lies the remote island of St. 
Kilda. It has no roads, no horses, and, until re- 
cently, no schoolhouse. The character of the peo- 
ple is such as belongs to a remote, isolated, Keltic 
community. Mr. Heathcote has given usa descrip- 
tion, aided by many a picture, of theisland, of the 
people, and of their ways. It is a beautiful book, 
such as an active, bright young English fellow with 
a camera and a sketching sister might make. Mr. 
Heathcote does not scratch lower than the surface 
of St. Kildan matters. 


Steevens: Glimpses of Three Nations. By G. 
W. Steevens. Edited by Vernon Blackburn, 
with a preface by Christina Steevens. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50. 

It was the intention of the most brilliant of newspaper 

correspondents, the late George Warrington Steev- 

ens, tomake London the subject of his magnum opus, 
but fever carried him off in his youthful prime, be- 
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fore he had written a single book that is likely to 
last, as this might have done. He had made some 
preliminary sketches for the big picture he meant to 
paint, and these form the first group in this posthu- 
mous volume. They are as brilliant as you please, 
but with Sir Walter Besant and Richard Whiteing 
in the field, it can hardly substantiate the author’s 
claim to be a discoverer. Sir Walter knows Lon- 
don like a book; and Mr. Whiteing’s pen is as 
pointed as that of Mr. Steevens. Part II. of the 
presert volume, ‘‘ The Paris of To-day,” has been 
also anticipated, in large measure, by Whiteing’s 
‘Paris of To-Day.” But in Berlin, and Germany 
asa whole, he has, not virgin soil to be sure, but a 
theme somewhat less hackneyed. Whether or no 
others have covered the same ground, however, Mr. 
Steevens always contrives to make himself interest- 
ing, by ignoring the non-essential, and saying what 
he has to sayin an epigrammatic and picturesque 
way, not without a touch of paradox. ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Three Nations” is likely to find readers as long 
as any book he published in his lifetime. 


Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record ts intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK. CITY 
New York Mercantile Library. 

PLES, Librarian. 
Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 


W. T. PEo- 


ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

In the Ice World of the Himalaya. Workman. 
(Unwin, $5.00.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. 


(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(2 vols., Dutton, $7.50.) 
Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Des Eche- 
rolles. (Lane, $4.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


The Mantle of Elijah. Zangwill. (Harper, $1.50.) 


New York Society Library, University Place. 
F. B. BiceLow, Librarian. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Huxley. 

(Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


The Story of my Life. Hare. (Allen, $12.60.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 


Allen. 


Wilkins. 


Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, 
$2.00.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century, $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Mechanics Institute Library, H.W. PARKER, 

Librarian, 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand, McNally 
Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 


Thompson. 
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Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

America, Picturesque and Descriptive. . Cook. 
(Coates, 3 vols., $7.50.) 


Most Popular Novels. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

The Master Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Pratt Institute, Free Library. Mary W. PLum- 
MER, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. 
(Scribner, 2 vols. , $5.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
($2.00.) 

New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden, Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Brooklyn Public Library. ARTHUR E. Bost- 
wIcK, Librarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintances. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols. , $6.00.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Life of Henry George, George. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 
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An American Anthology. Stedman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $3.00.) 


Most Populate Novel, 
Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Jersey City Free Public Library. Estuer E. 
Burpick, Librarian, 


Eleanor, Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. Harland. (Lane, $1.50.) 

In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

Maid of Maiden Lane. Barr. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Stringtown on the Pike. Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Quisante. Hope. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, CA. 


Carnegie Public Library. ANNE WALLACE, 
Librarian, 


Dante Rossetti. Wood. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

Florentine History. Napier. (Moxon, 6 vols., 
$15.00.) 

Beacon Lights of History. Lord. (Ford, g vols., 
$18.00.) 

Great Composers. Elson. (Page, $1.50.) 

Josephus. Whistore. (Lippincott, 2 vols., Phila- 
delphia, $2.00.) 

Natural Taxation. Shearman. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

Daughters of Genius. Parton. (Osgood, $2.50.) 

Life in the Highlands (Victoria). Helps. (Harper, 
$1.00.) 

History of Germany. Taylor. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The People of Israel. Renan. (Little, Brown & 
Co., § vols., $12.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Voice of the People. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. AcNnrs HILLs, 
Librarian, 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 

day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
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China’s Only Hope. Tung. (Revell, 75c.) 
An American Anthology. Stedman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $30.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. 
per, $1.50.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Lectures. Stoddard. (Bedford, Middlebrook & Co., 
10 vols., $40.00.) ; 
Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Har- 


Eleanor. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENDorF, 


Librarian. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Idiot at Home. Bangs. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Hypnotism. Quackenbos. (Harper, $1.25.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Eben Holden. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. Freperick H. Hip, 
Librarian, 


Mark Twain’s works. 

Coffin and Abbot’s histories. 

Seton-Thompson’s works, 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Three Men ina Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 
vols., $12.00. ) , 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
$1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 


(Macmillan, 
(Harper, 


Hudson. (McClurg, 
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_ Memoirs of Countess Potocka. 








Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Public Library. Writ.tam H. Bett, Librarian, 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 


Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Mac- 
millan, $2.50.) 4 

Life of John Marshall. Magruder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1.25.) 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. Champney. 
(Putnam, $3.50.) : 

Between the Andes and the Ocean. Curtis. (Stone, 
$2.50.) 

Story of Moscow. Gerrare. (Chautaqua Press, 


75¢.) 
Story of Ohio. Black. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
First Book in American History. Eggleston. 
(American Book Co., 60c.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller, (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Public Library. HeEnry M. UTLEy, Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Concentration. (Loomis & Co., $1.25.) 


(Doubleday, Page 


Loomis. 


& Co., $3.50.) 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
ton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) ° 

The Great Boer War. Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.25.) 

The Book of Conjuring and Card Tricks. Kimard, 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


(Dut- 


Eben Holden. 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Fublic Library. MAry G. GARDNER, 


Acting Librarian. 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 
How to Enjoy Pictures, Emery. (Prang Educa- 


tional Co., $1.50.) 
Practical Notes on the Cyanide Process. Bosqui, 
(Scientific Pub. Co., $2.50.) 

















Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

In India. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Neely, $2.50.) 

Little Journeys. Hubbard. (Putnam, 5 vols., 
$1.75 each.) 

Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.25.) 

Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century. 
Byrn. (Munn & Co., $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Public Library. Carrie West- 
LAKE WHITNEY, Lidrarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century. 
Byrn. (Munn & Co., $3.00.) 

Story of the Nineteenth Century. Brooks. (Lothrop, 
$1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

From India tothe Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Public Library. Mary L. Jongs, 


Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand, (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century, $1.50.) 

New Methods in Education. Todd. (Judd, $3.00.) 

Petroleum. Brandt. (Baird, $7.50.) 

Petroleum. Redwood. (Lippincott, $13.50.) 

Bench Work in Wood. Goss. (Ginn, 70c.) 

Mooswa. Frazer. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

World of the Great Forest. Du Chaillu. (Scrib- 

ner, $2.00.) 
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Most Popular Novet. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller, (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. JoHn Epmanps, Zi- 
brarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major. 
(Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

Quisante. Hope. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. Page. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson, (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 

Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols. , $7.50.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Free Public Library. ANNIE E, CHAPMAN, 
Librarian, 


Thrilling Days in Army Life. Forsyth. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Nippur. Peters. (Putnam, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Individual : a Study of Life and Death. Shaler. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 

Trusts. Collier. (Baker & Taylor, $1.25.) 

An American Anthology. Stedman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $3.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Literary History of America, Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Prospecting, Locating, and Valuing Mines. Stretch. 
(Scientific Pub. Co., $2.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Public Library. GrorceT. CLarK, Librarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 
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In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Love’s Comedy. Ibsen. (Sergel, $1.25.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Life of Henry George. George. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Origin of Species. Darwin. 


Trine. (Crowell, 


(Macmillan, 


Hux- 
(Doubleday, 


(Appleton, $4.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. J. C. Dana, 


Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. - (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

The Individual : a Study of Lifeand Death. Shaler. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 

Home Economics. Parloa. (Century, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon.. Rostand. -(Russell, $1.50.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Peabody. 


Eben Holden. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HELEN J. McCaine, Librarian. 


The Roman Empire. Capes. (Scribner, $1.00.) 

Civil Government in the United States. Fiske. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

The Rulers of the South Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

Books on Russia. 

Biographies of Goethe. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. 
& Co., $1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


(Dodd, Mead 


The Critic 


Law.of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. 


$1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson, 


Flynt. (Century Co., 


Most Popular Novel, 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Toronto Public Library. Jas. BAIN, Jr., 
Librarian. 


An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
$1.50.) 

The Tale of a Field Hospital. 
& Co., 6/.) 

The Great-Boer War. Doyle. (Morang Co., $1.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Ian Hamilton’s March. Churchill. 
$1.50.) 

Life of Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Herod: a Tragedy. Phillips, (Lane, $1.50.) 

Pages froma Journal. Rutherford. (Unwin, $2 00.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

All Biographies of Queen Victoria. 

Most Popular Novel. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. 

$1.50.) 


(Morang Co., 


Treves. (Cassell, 


(Longmans, 


Thompson. (Briggs, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Free Public Library. Samurt S. GreEEn, Zi- 


brarian, 


A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Lives of Queen Victoria. 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Mac- 
milllan, $2.50.) 

Shakespeare. Mabie. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Ben Hur. Wallace. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Master Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 











